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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 
Remarks on Acts xiii. 1—4. 
THERE are some important ques- 
tions in ecclesiastical polity, which 
appear to be, and which actually are, 

involved in the following text : 


“ Now there were in the Church that 
was at Antioch certain prophets and teach- 
ers; a8 Barnabas, and Simeon that was 
called‘ Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manaen, which had been brought up with 
Herod the Tetrarch, and Saul. As they 
ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Saul and 
Barnabas for the work whereunto I have 
called them. And when they had fasted 
and prayed, and laid their hands on them, 
they sent them away. So they, being sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost, departed unto 
Seleucia,” &c. Acts xiii. 1—4. 


The writers, whose comments are 
recited in the Family Bible, give 
these interpretations of the text. 

“ Thus it appears, that the election of 
these two supernumerary Apostles, was 
equally valid with the election of Matthias, 
chap. i.—Dr,. Hales.” 

** Hence we should observe, how neces- 
sary it is, that they who are admitted to 
the sacred ministry of the Gospel! should 
be externally, as well as internally called, 
and publicly ordained to it, by the Church, 
Beth Saul and Barnabas were prophets di- 
vinely inspired, and yet it was necessary, 
that they should be outwardly called and 
ordained before they were sent forth to 
None could ever pre- 
tend to any inward call to the ministry 
more than Saul and Barnabas miglit have 
done. And no doubt the great reason, 
why this theig public ordination is so mi- 
nutely described, is to prevent any future 
Christians from expecting, that the Holy 
Ghost would ordain them himself, when he 
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would not even ordain such men as Saul 
and Barnabas, but left them to the Church. 
—Bp. Beveridge.” 

“* It is very observable from this pas- 
sage, that the Holy Ghost himself dictated 
and appointed the ordination of Barnabas 
and Saul.—Stackhouse.” 

It is with the utmost deference to 
these high authorities, and with the 
fullest acknowledgment of the gene- 
ral excellence of the Family Bible, 
and of its value and usefulness to 
the educated classes of the commu- 
nity, submitted, that the text does 
not warrant these conclusions, nor 
relate to any election of these super- 
numerary Apostles, which can be 
compared with the election of Mat- 
thias, or to any public ordination of 
them, if that term is used in its ordi- 
nary acceptation to denote primary 
admission to the office of the minis- 
try, without which it cannot be exe- 
cuted lawfully, or with authority. 

Of Saul, we read, that immediately 
after the recovery of his sight, he 
preached Christ in the synagogues ; 
that he spake boldly in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and disputed against 
the Grecians, or held conference and 
argument with them; that he and 
Barnabas, for a whole year, assem- 
bled themselves with the church at 
Antioch ; and that they together con- 
veyed the contributions of that 
church to the elders at Jerusalem. 
(Acts ix. 20. 29. xi. 26. 30.) It is 


plain, therefore, that Saul at least 

was ministerially employed before 

his election by the Holy Spirit, and 

his consequent deputation from the 

church at Antioch, 
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tion of Barnabas in a ministerial 
character, is, when the church at Je- 
rusalem, on receiving intelligence of 
the conversion of many at Antioch, 
sent him to that place; and when 
he came there, he exhorted them 
himself; and having found Saul at 
Tarsus, brought him to Antioch, and 
co-operated with him in his labours 
for the good of that infant church, 
and went with him from Antioch to 
Jerusalem, and returned from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch. (Acts xi. 22. 26. 
30. xii. 25.) He is also included 
with Saul among the prophets and 
teachers at Antioch, and it will hardly 
be denied, that these were ministers. 
(Compare Ephes. iv. 11.) It does 
not therefore appear, that the impo- 
sition of hands, recorded Acts xiii. 
3. conferred on Saul and Barnabas 
any authority, which they had not 
previously exercised ; and if it shall 
be maintained, that this imposition 
of hands constituted their primary 
ordination, may it not be objected, 
that their previous exercise of the mi- 
nisterial office was unauthorized, and 
such as might sanction what is now 
called a probationary ministry ? that 
there was an inversion of the minis- 
terial order, when the highest office 
in the Church, that of the apostle or 
bishop, was conferred by those in the 
inferior stations of presbyters and 
deacons; for with those orders, it 
is presumed, that the prophets and 
teachers of the apostolic age were 
respectively co-ordinate? And, last- 
ly, that the designation of Saul to the 
apostolate, was not by the Holy Spi- 
rit, but by the Lord Jesus Christ? 
The fullest and most explicit ac- 


count of the call and commission of 


St. Paul, is found in his defence be- 
fore Agrippa, in which he introduces 
the Lord saying unto him, 


“ Arise, and stand upon thy feet, for T 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to MAKE thee a MINISTER and a witness 
both of those things which thou hast seen, 
and of those in which I will appear unto 
thee, delivering thee from the people, and 
from tlhe Gentiles, unto whom T now senv 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them 








(Sept. 


from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them that are sanctified by faith in me.” 
Acts xxvi. 16, 17, 18. 


The original word, translated “ to 
make thee a minister” (meoxesgscacbas) 
is appropriated to denote official de- 
signation and authority, (see Schleus- 
ner): and it is in virtue of this com- 
mission, received immediately from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, that the Apos- 
tle calls himself, in answer to the 
objections of his adversaries, “ an 
Apostle not of men neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the Fa- 
ther, who raised him from the dead.” 
(Galat. i. 1.) The words ‘ not by 
man,” seem to imply, that he re. 
ceived his authority solely and di- 
rectly from the Lord, and not through 
the medium of any human ordina- 
tion. The following paraphrase and 
notes on this text, are found in the 
Family Bible. 


For I received not my call or commis- 
sion to that office from man, nor was I 
chosen to it as Matthias was.—Dr, Whit- 
by.” 

** This is resumed, ver. 11, § neither 
preach I any doctrine devised or taught by 
man, nor received I authority or calling 
from any man to preach the Gospel, nei- 
ther from the whole college of the Apos- 
tles, as Matthias; nor from some of them, 
as Barnabas and Titus ; and as ‘Timotheus 
and Titus from me.’ Therefore that impo- 
sition of hands upon him, Acts xiii, 3. was 
not an election or consecration of him to 
the Apostleship, but only a praying for his 
good success in, and recommending him te 
that employment, to which he was by the 
Holy Ghost designed. Acts xiv, 26.—Bp. 
Fell.” 


This last note confirms the posi- 
tion, that St. Paul was not ordained 
or admitted to the ministry with im- 
position of hands, by the prophets 
and teachers at Antioch. It may be 
permitted, upon this occasion, to 


offer a suggestion, which will be of 


use in removing some difficulties in 
the form of ecclesiastical polity, ex- 
hibited in the Scriptures, that there 
isa marked difference in the circum- 
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stances or manner under which those 
whom our Lord himself called, and 
those whom the Apostles ordained, 
were consecrated to their respective 
ministries. In the case of the twelve 
apostles, the seventy disciples, and 
the apostle of the Gentiles, and in 
that of Matthias, whose election to 
the Apostleship was decided by lot, 
after solemn prayer to God, to shew 
whom he had chosen, there 
mention of any imposition of hands : 
in the other cases of the seven dea- 
cons, of the elders at Lystra, Ico- 
nium, and Antioch, of Timothy, and 
of those whom Timothy and Titus 
were severally instructed to ordain, 
there is express reference to the lay- 
ing on of hands. No inference in 
favour of an unordained ministry can 
be drawn from the former cases, un- 
less it can be proved, that the Lord 
Jesus is again visibly present to’call 
men to the ministry of the word ; 
while the precedent established in 
the latter case, is not only of catho- 
lic practice, but of universal obliga- 
tion; for no man can now pretend 
to be the minister of Jesus Christ, 
except in succession from the Apos- 
tles, and according to the form which 
they instituted and ordained. 

The imposition of hands by the 
prophets and teachers of Antioch, 
was a solemn benediction of Saul 
and Barnabas, in the work for which 
they were called. ‘This work was 
the publication of the Gospel ina 
certain district, including Seleucia, 
Cyprus, Perga in Pamphylia, An- 
tioch in Pisidia and the neighbour- 
ing region, Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbi in Lycaonia. Having preach- 
ed in these places, and visited them 
a second time, and ordained elders 
in some of the churches which they 
had planted, Saul and Barnabas re- 
turned to Antioch, from whence, as 
it is recorded, (and the record sufli- 
ciently proves, that their work, and 
the accompanying benediction, were 
of a specific nature) “ they had been 
recommended to the grace of God 
for the work which they had ful- 
filled.” Acts xiv. 26. 


is no 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Dr. Edward Brown, in his des« vip- 

tion of Larissa in Thessaly, saith, 

** The inhabitants use garlick in most of 
their dishes, and their onions are extraor- 
dinary, as large as two or three fair ones 
with us, and of a far better taste; being 
sharp, quick, and pleasantly pungent, w ith- 
out any offensive smell: though I were no 
lover of onions before, yet I found these 
exceeding pleasant and comfortable to the 
stomach, They are used at most colla- 
tions, and eaten with bread in great quan- 
tity. Lasked a Chiaus, then with us, who 
had travelled through most of the Turkish 
dominions, whether he had any where met 
with so good onions as those of Thessaly ; 
who answered me, that the onions of 
Egypt were better; which was the first 
time I sensibly understood the expression 
in the Scripture; and ceased to wonder, 
why the Israclites lingered after the onions 
of that country.”— Brown’s Travels, p. 42. 

If you think the above illustra- 
tion of Scripture worthy of inser- 
tion in your valuable Christian Re- 
membrancer, you are heartily wel- 
come to the use of it, and will oblige, 

Your humble servant, 


D.R. 
May 22, 1819. 


III 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

As I think that the Remembrancer 
will prove of the utmost utility and 
service to the Established Church, I 
am anxious, as a member of it, to 
contribute my mite towards it, and 
hope, that my well meant, though 
feeble endeavours, will prove accept- 
able. 

It is of the utmost importance and 
consequence to the Church, that its 
ministers should not only be men of 
good moral character, but also men 
of learning, and fully qualified for 
their profession ; that they may be 
able to give to every one a reason for 
the faith that is in them, and to re- 
fute the objections of their adversa- 
ries and gainsayers 
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Much are we indebted to the la- 
bours of many learned expositors, 
and judicious commentators, which 
have tended greatly to assist the 
younger clergy in the progress of 
their studies. But still there is a 
very serious and lamentable defect 
(though not an insurmountable one) 
in the present system of their educa- 
tion. Our venerable prelates are 
satisfied with a competent know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin, and eccle- 
siastical history, in the candidates 
for holy orders: but an acquaint- 
ance with that language (Janua 
Linguarum Orientalium) in which 
the Old Testament was originally 
written, is totally dispensed with. 
This is deeply to be regretted and 
lamented. The late Bp. Horsley, 
his Primary Charge to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Rochester, has point- 
ed out, very emphatically, the great 
importance of this language to the 
elerica] profession. He says, that, 
whoever wants it, wants an essential 
qualification of a divine. 


Taken as a body, the deficiency of 


the Clergy of the Establishment in 
the sacred language, is as univer- 
sally acknowledged, as it ought to be 
regretted. We know it to be our 
bounden duty, diligently to search 
the Scriptures, and expound them 
to our respective congregations. 
But how can we safely and conscien- 
tivusly say, that we have diligently 
searched them? How can we avow 
ourselves able expositors of the law 
of God, whilst we wpa the study 
= that language in which that law 

as primarily and saigienlby written, 
he idly, nay culpably, trust to the 
unsafe “and ‘dubious medium of a 
translation? I do not hereby wish 
to be understood as presuming to 
= the abilities, or call in ques- 
tion the fidelity, of the translators of 
our English Bible, who, upon the 
whole, have done their duty; but 
the subsequent labours of Lowth, 
Blaney, Horsley, and Stock, sufi 


ciently prove, that they have in seve- 
ral passages mistaken the sense. 
Neither do I wish to see our re- 
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ceived and authorized English ver- 
sion of the Bible set aside, nor the 
very faulty one of Bellamy substi- 
tuted in its room. My chief object 
is, to rouse the younger clergy to 
approve themselves worthy and able 
defenders of the Christian faith, and 
to animate them to a full and con- 
scientious discharge of their duty as 
stewards of the Gospel, and to re- 
mind them of the evangelist’s admo- 
nition “Epuvars tas yeagas. (John v. 
39.) If they neglect the study of 
this most useful language, will it not 
be justly said of them, Non ausi 
sacros recludere fontes. The remedy 
for this glaring defect in our modern 
system of clerical education, hap- 
pily, is within our hands. Perhaps 
it would be unreasonable to expect 
a competent knowledge of this lan- 
guage in candidates for deacon’s, but 
surely it may be expected in those 
who apply for priest’s orders. If IT 
am correctly informed, the Bishops 
of Durham and St. David's, have set 
a most laudable example, by the 
great encouragement which they 
have of late years given to the culfti- 
vation of the Hebrew language in 
their dioceses; the fruit of which, it 
is to be hoped, will, ere long, be ma- 
nifest to us all. Let this example 
then be generally, be assiduously 
followed, and then we shall no longer 
afford any cause of triumph and re- 
proach on the part of the dissenters, 
who are more than ever hostile to 
our Church Establishment, and who 
are industriously setting every engine 
at work to sap its foundation, and 
labouring totally to subvert it. 

The study of this ancient, sublime, 
and elegant language, whenever cir- 
‘umstances will adinit of it, should 
commence at an early period of life, 
while the organs of speech are flexi- 
ble, and the attention of youth is the 
more easily engaged. For this pur- 
pose, I know not a more judicious, 
nor a more elegantly written little 
tract, than that which is written by 
Mr. Bolaffey; it is entitled Aleph 
Beth, and reflects the highest credit 
upon the judgment and ‘Yearning of 
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the ingenious author. Nor is less 
praise due to this erudite orientalist, 
for the Hebrew Grammar which he 
has partly published, and nearly 
completed; admirable in its con- 
struction, and beautifully conspicu- 
ous in the ducidus ordo of its rules. 
But whether this language should 
be read with, or without, the Maso- 
relic points, has been for a long time 
a matter of controversy. My linits 
will not allow me to discuss this 
matter at large, and therefore I have 
reserved it for a separate work. All 
that I can at present say, is, that I 
am a strong advocate for the use of 
the Masoretic points, being tho- 
roughly convinced of the great uti- 
lity of them, notwithstanding what 
has been advanced to the contrary. 
It is a matter of regret, that in all 
our public schools, this language is 
not taught and attended to with that 
care and attention, which is paid to 
the other languages. Hence it arises, 
that when our youth are sent to the 
Universities, they seldom or ever be- 
come proficients in it, so far as to 
enable them to attend the lectures of 
the Regius Professors, with satisfac- 
tion or advantage to themselves. 
As it cannot reasonably be expected, 
that the Regius Professors can em- 
ploy their time in teaching the very 
elements of the Hebrew language, 
would it not be shewing a liberality 
becoming the dignity of the Univer- 
sities, to appoini in each of them 
some learned gentleman of the He- 
brew nation, to act as an assistant 
to the Professors, whose office it 
should be to initiate the young men 
in the rudiments of this language, 
and qualify them for attending their 
lectures. Inthe University of Cam- 
bridge, I believe this to be the case. 
As an elegant and accomplished 
scholar has within these few years 
past succeeded to the Professor's 


chair in the University of Oxford, 
sanguine expectations may be form- 
ed, that he will give encouragement 
to some learned rabbi, occasionally 
to reside there for that useful and 
laudable purpose. 
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During some of the short vacations 
(should his attendance durmg term 
time be thought to interfere with, or 
interrupt their academical studies) 
this might very easily be eflected, 
and he would have time sutlicient to 
accelerate the progress of diligent 
and attentive youth in this most n- 
portant and useful branch of know- 
ledge, which has for its primary and 
avowed object, the happiness of man 
in this world, and that which is to 
come. But it is reasonable and just 
to expect, that it be required by 
each of the Universities, of the gen- 
tlemen appointed and sanctioned by 
them to instruct the youth committed 
to his care, that he cautiously, stu- 
diously, and conscientiously contine 
his attention to philological points, 
and abstain from those which relate 
and appertain unto doctrine. The 
reason is obvious. 

Nor is less care to be taken in se- 
lecting a teacher, whose mode of 
pronunciation is judicious, and 
whose fone is harmonious. I make 
this observation the more, because 
the intonation which some teachers 
give to their pupils, is harsh and 
discordant in the extreme. This 
observation originates in the manner 
in which the Hebrew tongue is pro- 
nounced by the Jews in Poland, and 
which appears to me very inharmo- 
nious. The pronunciation adopted 
by Bythner (who was a Polish Jew) 
in his learned and elaborate work, 
known by the title of Lyra Prophe- 
tica Davidis Regis, will possibly 
causé the learner to acquire a very 
unpleasant and grating accent, if he 
does not take care to pronounce the 
letter 7, as used by him, like the 
French, Italian, and Spanish e; 
and also give the letter », before 
vowels, the sound of a y. It is 
therefore much to be regretted, that 
this is not more attended to than it 
has hitherto been, not only with re- 
gard to the Hebrew, but also the 
Greek and Latin languages, by the 
natives of this country ; particularly 
as the late learned and ingenious 
Mr. Matty, of the British Museum, 
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very sensibly felt (whilst he was con- 
fined by illness in a monastery at 
Leghorn, after having experienced 
the miseries attending shipwreck) 
the inconveniences arising from an 
uncouth and erroneous mode of pro- 
nunciation. Ihave heard it repeat- 
edly remarked by foreigners, that 
even our best and most learned Eng- 
lish scholars are totally unintelligi- 
ble when they venture to pronounce 
the Greek and Latin languages on 
the continent. Is it not strange 
then, not to say absurd, that pains 
are not taken to remove so glaring a 
defect, which subjects our country- 
men to so many disadvantages and 
inconveniences. 

I have sent you, Sir, this leiter, 
written with the purest motives, and 
a sincere wish to promote the sacred 
cause of truth and of sound learn- 
ings Much as our Universities flou- 
rish, I am anxious to see them flou- 
rish still more, and to convince the 
world, how rash and ill founded was 
the accusation and reflection which 
a professor of anatomy (at a public 
lecture) some years ago brought 
against and cast upon both our Uni- 
versities, by declaring, that their 
members took little or no pains to 
exhibit the fruits of their education, 
by their activity and diligence in 
the pursuits of their several profes- 
sions, I remain, most respectfully, 

Sir, 


Your humble servant, 
PHILO-HEBRAIOS. 


a 


Memoir of Bishop Dehon, of South 
Carolina, (continued. ) 


“ The great and peculiar characteristic 
of Dr. Dehon, was devotedness to God 
and his Ministry. In this cause he left his 
quiet home, his select friends, his favour- 
ite studies and contemplations, and en- 
tered into general society, for which he 
had no taste, and on a life of perpetual 
activity, which was uncongenial both with 
his disposition and his habits. In this 
cause, he spared no sacrifice, and declined 
no difficulty and danger; he was willing 
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to spend and be spent, and would allow 
nothing to divert him from it. But his 
conduct, in the ether relations of life, 
ought not to pass unnoticed, for in them 
also, “ he was faithful unto death.” As 
a good citizen it was his uniform practice 
to call on the Chief Magistrate of the 
State, soon after his election and express 
devout wishes for the prosperity of his 
Administration. He prayed, and request- 
ed his friends to pray for his Country. He 
suggested the propriety of several of the 
Fasts and Thanksgivings ordered by the 
Civil Authority. In the possibility of a 
separation of the union he had thi solici- 
tude of a true patriot. He expressed for 
the Father of his Country, filial respect 
and affection, in a Sermon preached on 
the Sunday after the intelligence of his 
death. He patronized important literary 
institutions and publications, not to avail 
himself of their advantages, for he had not 
sufficient leisure; but, because he consi- 
dered them valuable to the country. He 
rejoiced in the establisliment of the Free 
Schools; and when their suppression was 
thought probable, conversed on the sub- 
ject with men of influence. He has left, 
in print, two judicious plans for securing 
to the poor of this city* the knowledge ana 
the Ordinances of Religion, and he went 
into its bye-lanes for the express purpose 
of making himself acquainted with their 
condition, To his suggestion, it is owing, 
under God, that the unhappy beings, who 
have their abode in the Poor-House, have 
the Gospel statedly preached unto them. 
He contemplated, with the feelings of a 
Patriot and a Christian, the moral condi- 
tion of a large class of our population; 
and he believed, that it was not only a 
duty to instruct them in Christianity, but 
that the safety of the country required that 
they should be instructed, not by the ig- 
norant and the visionary, but by regular 
Ministers, in the pure principles of that 
religion which commands servants to be 
obedient to their own masters, and con- 
tented in that state of life in which God 
has placed them. In short, though the 
Church was the proper field of Bishop 
Dehon, few men have done more for the 
country. 

“ In the intercourse of society he was 
courteous to all, but he flattered nobody. 
He was as tender of the feelings and repu- 
tation of others, as of his own, and equally 








“ * One of these had relation to Sunday 
Schools, and the other to the erection of 
a Church, in which special accommodation 
should be made for the poor.” 
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so in their absence and presence. He was 
careful to avoid giving offence, and very 
slow to take offence. The wrong must be 
obvious, and intended, before he would 
censure it, and then it was evident that he 
was discharging a painful duty. He de- 
clared his sentiments in relation to wicked 
conduct without fear or affection; and, 
when it was necessary, with the boldness 
of an Apostle, to the offender, to his face. 
He had charity for those whom he con- 
ceived to be in crror. But he never could 
be seduced by a specious liberality, to do 
any thing which might reasonably be con- 
sidered a compromise of his own princi- 
ples. ‘ Charity,’ (he used to remark) 
' a ires me to bear with the errors of 

, not to adopt or to approve 
them,’ He was forgiving to those who 
had injured him. If he suffered long, he 
was still kind; when he was reviled, he 
imitated his Lord and Master, and reviled 
not again; and when unjustly accused, ‘ he 
answered not.’ He was most beneficent. 
He attached no importance to the posses- 
sion of wealth, except so far as it would 
enable him to go more about and do more 
good. He had for many years appropri- 
ated one tenth of his income to charitable 
purposes; but latterly he gave one seventh 
—observing, that Christians ought to do 
more than the Hebrews did, and that this 
proportion seemed to be suggested by the 
circumstance, that God required of man 
one seventh of his time. But he found 
reasons for giving away still more. He 
Tent sums which could not be returned, 
He never laid up money from his income, 
and he never wished to do so, for he used 
to say, ‘ he had never wanted, and could 
not doubt the future good providence of 
God towards him.’ In this way, he had 
sources of happiness, far more valuable 
than lands and houses. He had the bless- 
ings of the widow, and the affection unto 
death of the tradesmen, whom he had as- 
sisted in business; and of the youth whom 
he had educated. Often, as he contem- 
plated the embarrassments of an honest 
man, would a sigh, that he could not re- 
lieve him, escape his benevolent heart, 
and he would say: “ ten thousand dollars 
would not be missed by a wealthy man, 
and how much happiness would it here 
dispense *,” Thus liberal himself, he suf- 





“ * His feeling for others was s pleasantly 
exhibited in his last sickness. Lavender 
being offered to him, he thought imme- 
diately of the distress of a sick person, 
and desired that a bottle should be sent to 
her, observing, ‘ I have felt much refresh- 
ed by it?” 
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fered no favourable opportunity to escape 
for exciting the liberality of others. And 
he enforced the claims of charity, on the 
affluent, witha delicacy which was almost 
irresistible. To his influence, the pious 
and the poor are indebted for several ge- 
nerous benefactions and legacies—-as ho- 
nourable to the givers as they have been 
valuable to the receivers. In the near re- 
lations of life, he appeared with uniform 
tenderness of heart, and steadfastness of 
Christian principle. He was a dutiful son, 
a kind brother, an affectionate husband 
and parent, and the most generous and 
faithful of friends. Of his mother he de- 
lighted to converse. He often thought of 
her in his meditations, for at such times 
the expression would escape hinsx—‘ Spirit 
of my mother! whereart thou” He che- 
rished, most fondly, the hope of mecting 
her in Heaven. He was also most tenderly 
attached to the memory of an early 
friend *, with whom he had passed several 
years of close and uninterrupted intimacy, 
and it was delightful to listen to his glow- 
ing description of their connection, and 
the warmth of his expressions on the value 
of friendship. Of his feelings towards the 
dearest of his relatives, I would that I 
were allowed to speak, for they gave rise 
to some of his most interesting remarks. 
Blessed be God!—they will afford un- 
speakable comfort to the heart to whom 
they belong. 

“* Of the powers of his understanding, 
it may be observed, that they were of the 
first order, for in the various situations in 
which he was called to act, he always held 
the first rank. His talents were not so 
generally noticed as his virtues, and as 
those of other men who were really his 
inferiors—for they were concealed in a 
great measure, by his uncommon diffi- 
dence; and also, if I may so speak, by 
his moral excellences—just as the warmth 
of the sun causes mankind to forget for a 
time the majesty of his beams. His ima- 
gination was lively, and in early life had 
been cultivated. His memory was re- 
markably quick and retentive. His judg- 
ment was eminently sound. His opinions, 
on subjects not connected with his profes- 
sion, were seldom incorrect, and were ea- 
gerly sought by his friends. He had a 
complete command of his intellectual re- 
sources, and ¢onld use them with equal 
advantage in public and in his study. His 
mind had an energy which was not to be 
controuled by the fatigue of the body. In 





“ * The gentleman mentioned in the 
2d note in page 472,” 
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the services of the Sanctuary, long pvo- 
tracted, when his body was ready to sink, 
his mind was still mm full exercise, and 
after a tedious journey, he could apply 
himself during the greater part of the 
night, to the preparation of a Sermon, or 
to a conversation maintained with his usual 
ability. His attainments in knowledge 
were extraordinary, considering, that from 
twenty-one years of age, he had been oc- 
cupied with the active duties of a large 
congregation, and he was continually ad- 
ding to his stock of improvement, His 
studies being interrupted during the day, 
were often continued through the greater 
part of the night; and it appears, in some 
instances, to the dawn of morning. 

“ T will now briefly state what I con- 
ceive to be prominent excellences in the 
character of Bishop Dehon. In the first 
place, inflexibility. He was careful to as- 
certain the right course of conduct. He 
never acted precipitately. He reflected 
long, and consulted books and wise men. 
But, when his opinion was once settled— 
to adopt the remark, made of him on a 
particular occasion, by the venerable 
3ishop White—* nothing could move him.” 
‘This rendered his conduct remarkably uni- 
form and steady—for, on all questions of 
importance, his opinion had been settled, 
He was precisely the person described by 
the ancient moralist :— 

*‘ —_—_——- Fixed and steady to his trust ; 

* Inflexible to truth, and obstinately just.’ 
But no one was ever more accommodating 
to the inclinations of others, on occasions 
that did not involve moral principle. He 
united, in an eminent degree, steadfastness 
of purpose with gentleness of manner, the 
‘ suaviter in modo, and the * fortiter in 
ve.’ His character had the ornament of 
meekness, The cares of life, and the vex- 
ations inseparable from an intercourse with 
mankind, were not permitted to ruffle his 
temper. In circumstances similar to those 
in which Moses had been placed, he was 
acknowledged by all to be like him indeed, 
very meek *, 





*“ * In illustration of his self-command, 
the following circumstance is related, 
Many years ago it became necessary to 
extract from his neck a wen of considera- 
ble size, and the surgeon wished to employ 
two persons to hold him. But he refused, 
and during a painful operation, in which 
the slightest motion would, it is said, have 
cost him his life, exhibited a composure 
which Dr. Warren declared had never 
been surpassed. It ought te be added, 
that he was perfectly aware of the hazard 
of the operation. 
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“ Another excellence in his character 
was discretion. He knew when it was 
proper to act or not to act, to speak or to 
be silent. This quality made him some- 
times appear unsocial, but it rendered him 
most valuable in his public employments. 
The members of his congregation could 
consult him on the most delicate questions 
with a certainty that his prudence would 
let nothing escape him. His sense of gra- 
titude ought to be mentioned, for it was 
peculiarly lively. He was grateful for the 
smallest favours. He seemed never to 
have forgotten the little attentions of hos- 
pitality which he received on his first visit 
to Carolina, and took every opportunity 
to return the kindness to the persons them- 
selves, and their connections. For the 
lesser comforts of life, which are often un- 
noticed by the pious, he was in the habit 
of expressing his gratitude to the Almighty 
Giver. The healthy air, the pleasant walk, 
the sublime scene of Sullivan’s Island, 
would spontaneously turn his affections to 
Heaven, and excite the praises of his lips 
in that devout hymn of thanksgiving, the 
‘ Te Deum.’ His character was strictly 
formed on Christian principles*. He re- 
ferred every thing to the Scriptures. He 
was accustomed to ask himself, how would 
my Saviour have acted under such circum- 
stances, and in this way resolved several 
questions of the most intricate nature. In 
the various situations in which he was 
placed through life, he could always find 
some precept to guide, and some promise 
to comfort his heart. It was this complete 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and skill in 
applying them, which rendered him so va- 
luable a counsellor in the time of tempta- 
tion and trouble. He could not be satis- 
fied with a cold performance of duty, but 
wished, in the service of God and his fel- 
low-creatures, to do all he could, and to 
become every day more and more capable 
of usefulness. He placed before himself 
the standard of scriptural perfection, and 
in dependance on the assistance of the 
Spirit of God, pursued it with ardour and 
perseverance even unto death. ‘To be holy 
was his ruling desire, and was the last wish 
which he expressed, It was the conscious- 
ness of his distance from this standard 
which rendered him so humble and conde- 
scending. 

“* Of his faults, for who is he that sin- 
neth not, I know more from his own decla- 
rations than from observation, They were 
such as persons in general would not have 


* He thought that the religion founded 
on feeling rather than principle, was 
usually inconsistent and short lived. 





















noticed, but they seldom escaped the at- 
tention of his own bright perception. In 
his person he was rather above the middle 
height, and though not slender, yet by no 
means robust. His eye had the greatest 
sweetness of expression, and his counte- 
nance was expressive chicfly of settled 
conviction on great points, and of inward 
peace. When he smiled, it bore the fea- 
tures of benevolence ; and, when he look- 
ed grave, of piety. 

“ T have thought, my friends, that this 
particular account of a faithful man would 
be useful. He was placed by tle Provi- 
dence of God in a variety of situations, 
and in all of them acted well. In youth 
and manhood, in sickness and health, in 
adversity and prosperity, in private and 
public life, in the world, in the Church, 
and at the hour of death, let us be follow- 
ers of him, as he was of Christ. This ea- 
reer of usefulness is now arrested by the 
hand of death, This bright example lives 
only in memory. ‘Those lessons of wis- 
dom, to which you listened with more and 
more delight, and which you fondly hoped 
your children’s children might enjoy, are 
now hushed in the silence of the grave. 
The widow and the fatherless have lost 
their protector and patron. The hopes of 
our Church are scattered to the winds. 
Surely this is a time to weep and be sad— 
j to humble ourselves under the mighty hand 

of God; to come into his tabernacle and 
fall low on our knees before his footstool, 
and to say, ‘ We have sinned: we have 
done wickedly: To us belongeth confusion 
of face as ut this day, but to thee, O 
Lord, our God, belongeth righteousness 
and mercy for ever” 

“ Gentlemen of the Vestry of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church: I embrace the present 
occasion, in behalf of the Clergy and the 
Church in general, to thank you for the 
generosity which, overlooking your parti- 
cular interest, and seeking the good of the 
whole Church, added your request to that 
of the Convention, that Dr. Dehon would 
accept the Episcopate. We thank you for 
your endeavours to promote his comfort 

i while he lived, and for the many affection- 
' ate tokens of respect which you have 
evinced for his memory*. Under your 








“ * Among other expressions of their re- 
spect and affection, the Vestry resolved 
that the corpse should be buried beneath 
the altar, that a slab with his name and 
age should cover the spot, and that a mo- 
nument should be erected to his memory 
in the most conspicuous place in the 
Church. The standing Committee of the 
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present feelings I can wish you no greater 
consolation, than that you may be the ho- 
noured instruments of giving to your Church 
another such minister, But where will 
you find sucha rare combination of mind 
and manners, of knowledge and goodness, 
of zeal and prudence? May God pour upon 
you the influences of his Holy Spirit, that 
you © may perceive what things you ought 
to do, and also may have grace and power 


faithfully to fulfil the same.’ 


“* My friends of St. Michael’s Congre- 
gation: On this occasion, while you weep 
for yourselves and your children, vou have 
the sympathy of the whole diocese, of 
other congregations in this city, of many 
persons in other states, and of the vene- 
rable Fathers, the Bishops of our Church. 
To have had for several years the services, 
tie example, and the prayers in your be- 
half, of such a man of God, is no common 
privilege. May you be suitably thankful 
to God, and as * much have been given 
you,’ May it appear, in the end, that * you 
have profited much.’ 

My Brethren of the Clergy: Our own 
sorrows are swallowed up by our solicitude 
for the Church. We tremble for the Ark 
of God, for its High Priest is removed: 
We are afraid that the Sheep will be scat- 
tered, now that the Shepherd is smitten. 
We feel as if we would cail on our Elijah, 
the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof, to come back to us—to leave his 
glory, to share our cares and labours. The 
Church is now committed to us. We can- 
not do all we wish, let us do all we can. 
Thanks be to God! her principles and in- 
stitutions cannot fail to commend her to 
the affection and admiration of the wise 





Diocese, in their resolutions on the occa- 
sion, commended the Church, as undera 
most heavy bereavement, to the prayers 
of all the Bishops, and of Episcopalians in 
general. The ‘ Society for the Relief of 
the Widows and Orphans of the Episcopal 
Clergy,’ the ‘ Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in South-Carolina,’ 
and the ‘ Bible Society,’ entered into reso- 
lutions expressive of their deep sorrow and 
sincere respect and regard. The three 
Episcopal Churches in Charleston were 
hung in mourning, and the place of wor- 
ship of the German Lutherans, who also 
addressed a letter of condolence to the 
Vestry of St. Michael's ; and many persons 
of both sexes in this state, and in Savannah, 
put on black. The body was carried to 
its last bed by his Clergy, and the grave 
was filled up by the labours of the Vesiry, 
and other respectable citizens.” 
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and good. Thanks be to God! she has 
already enlisted in her cause, in this Dio- 
cese, intelligent and virtuous laymen, who 
would be a blessing to any Church. Thanks 
be to God! He is on our side—for he has 
promised to be ‘ a wall of fire round about 
her,’ and ‘ a glory in the midst of her; 
and if God be for us who can be against 
us, To despair of the Church would be 
criminal, Let us guard her venerable fa- 
bric as our most sacred inheritance. Let 
us never consent. to remove the smallest 
part of it, either to please our friends, or 
to conciliate our enemies. Let us be 
united ourselves, and make it a chief care 
that the people should be of one heart and 
of one mind. Let us gather up the maxims 
of our departed Bishop; and, in the light 
of his example, cherish more and more the 
Apostolical faith—the piety without en- 
thusiasm—the zeal according to knowledge 
—and the manuers of the primitive Chris- 
tians. Let us remember thie time is short, 
and work diligently while it is called to- 
day. Let us always look to God for direc- 
tion; for, though Paul should plant, and 
Apollos water, God only can give the in- 
crease. QO, ye ministers of the Lord! O, 
ye servants of the Lord! pray without 
ceasing for the peace and prosperity of the 
Church, 


“ The following extract of a Letter from 
a friend of Bishop Dehon, now resident in 
Savannah, will be read with much in- 
terest. 

«* ¢ He was remarkable for his docility, 
and ardent love of learning. It was, from 
his earliest youth, his desire to become a 
Minister of the Gospel, and this wish, 
which was the prevailing one of his heart, 
excited him to unremitted exertions. He 
never took much delight in the common 
amusements of youth, but devoted that 
period of life which is generally given to 
juvenile sports, to such reading as was 
adapted to his years. I learn from a lady 
who was with him at school in Boston, that 
the scholars, even those who were some 
years older than himself, looked to him as 
to a superior mind. He had the approba- 
tion and love of his instructor, and ‘* The- 
odore” was often called on to assist him in 
teaching his fellow students. At the age 
of fourteen, he was entered as a student in 
Harvard University, at Cambridge. The 
promise of peculiar excellence which had 
excited the attention of those who knew 
him in his early youth, was now seen and 
acknowledged. The years that he spent 
at the University were an honourable tes- 
timony of his moral principles, and of his 
mental powers, Amidst the numerous 
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temptations inseparable from a seminary of 
youth, he gave an example of persevering 
industry. He was naturally possessed of a 
generous independence. But he never 
failed to exhibit a perfect respect for his 
instructors, and for the laws of the college. 
I have heard from those who knew him 
there, that his love of piety and virtue, 
and his hatred of vice, were remarkably 
great. He possessed a very correct and 
cultivated mind, and his amiable deport- 
ment endeared him to all his acquaintances, 
At the commencement in 1795, he receiv- 
ed the honours of the university, and per- 
formed the English oration, which is con- 
sidered the highest appointment in the ex- 
ercises of the day. In the summer of 1798, 
he received his second degree in the arts, 
aod was appointed to deliver the English 
oration. He was afterwards chosen to be 
the orator of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
at their anniversary in 1807. ‘This oration, 
which obtained him much praise, was 
printed in the “ Boston Anthology” of 
that year. In the year 1798, he was in- 
vited to preach in 7rinity Church, New- 
port, and I well remember, though I was 
then very young, the delight with which 
his discourses were heard, The church at 
Newport had been for some time previous 
agitated by unfortunate dissensions, and 
he became its minister at a time when the 
situation would have been an arduous one, 
even to the practised wisdom of age. Yet 
so great was his gravity, piety, affability, 
and prudence, even at that youthful age, 
that he had the happiness immediately to 
unite all its members, and produce a har- 
mony that was not afterwards interrupted, 
It was a delight which he seemed to antici- 
pate, and feelingly to solicit, in the first 
Sermon that he preached as a settled mi- 
nister, from the words of St. Paul (whose 
example as a faithful and unwearied mi- 
nister of Jesus Christ he made the model 
of his life)—“* Fulfil ye my joy.” 

«* ¢ His mother spent much of her time 
at Newport with her son, and two of his 
sisters generally lived with him. He was 
a most affectionate son and brother. By 
unwearied application to his studies he had 
injured a constitution which was not natu- 
rally very strong. As he was exposed to 
frequent interruption during the day, his 
studies were protracted to the hours of 
midnight. I have heard him say that the 
dawn of morning frequently found him at 
his books. He did not approve of mid- 
night studies, yet he could not overcome 
his love of conversing with the oracles of 
God, and the living monuments of the 
mighty dead, in the calm and silent hours 
of night. May [ not say, that this was the 
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only instance in which he practised what 
he disapproved. 

“ ¢ During the time of his residence in 
Newport, he constantly grew in the affec- 
tions of his people. He was an example 
to age as well as to youth. He possessed 
the same self-controul which always distin- 
guished him. Against the irreproachable 
integrity of his life, enmity never whis- 
pered a suspicion, and it was a common 
remark, that he could not be censured, 
even for an act of imprndence. His gentle 
manners, his piety, and goodness of heart, 
secured him universal esteem, and the be- 
nevolence and heavenly charity which 
made his future bright career so useful, 
and which will make his death so widely 
afflicting, were permanent traits of his 
character. Entertaining the most grand and 
lovely apprehensions of the Deity, his de- 
votion yielded him his highest pleasure, and 
fitted him to kindle the sacred flame in 
others, His devotion was as rational as 
warm. It consisted not in occasional sal- 
lies, and inconstant flashes, but was a stea- 
dy divine flame, fed by the clearest and 
strongest persuasion, and most worthy ap- 
prehensions of the divine perfections and 
providence, and it animated his whole 
temper. His taste for tle nobler pleasures 
of literature, devotion, and benevolence, 
made it easy for him to observe the strict- 
est temperance. He was naturally of a 
cheerful temper. Heseemed to look upon 
cheerfulness as a kind of habitual gratitude 
to the Author of his being, and while he 
constantly paid this homage himself, he 
enabled all about him, by his example, to 
pay it. 

‘¢ ¢ His habitual hearers used to observe, 
that his sermons were remarkably equal, 
and always interesting. Such was the sa- 
tisfaction with which the word of God was 
heard from his lips, that they never were 
pleased to see his place in the pulpit occu- 
pied by another. 

* ¢ He was my minister—the only one 
of my youth, I cannot express the feel- 
ings that crowd upon my heart, when I 
think that he is no more. I cannot tell my 
sense of his worth, or of our loss. We 
seem to lament the removal of one of the 
higher order of beings, who had taken his 
abode on earth for a time, to teach us the 
way to Heaven, and is now returned to 
his native place. How interesting and 
glorious is the path by which the righteous 
ascend to God! His was indeed the path 
of the just, which, like the shining light, 
shines more and’ more unto the perfect 
day. 
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« .—______. © tis well 
With him, but who knows what the 
coming hour, 
Veil'd in thick darkness, brings for ns.” 


** € Sacred be the reflection,’ (I use his 
own words* on the occasion of a similar 
mournful event) ‘ which marks in his exit 
the transitoriness of all human greatness, 
Complete and entire be our resignation to 
the will of the all-wise Disposer of events, 
Let us honour the memory of this departed 
good man in the way which he would ap- 
prove. This is, by imitating his virtues, 
and by using his example, to animate others 
in the path which he pursued,.’” 


ae 


ON CONCILIATION AMONG 
CHURCHMEN. 


AN intention was expressed in the 
last number of. this Journal, (vide 
p- 509.) to revert speedily to a to- 
pic of great interest and importance, 
viz. the possibility and the means of 
reconciling the contending parties 
in the Church. The following 
thoughts upon that question are now 
submitted to the reader; and though 
they apply more immediately to a 
particular dispute, the principles 
will hold good in any other religious 
controversy. 

It is not intended to discuss the 
duty of forbearance and mutual 
good-will; because the obligation 
to it is'admitted, though not remem- 
bered on all hands. A due regula- 
tion of the temper, according to the 
spirit of the Gospel, must be as- 
sumed as an indispensable prelimi- 
nary in every scheme of reconcilia- 
tion; and therefore without stop- 
ping to explain or recommend it, 
let us consider the conduct which 
such a temper should induce us to 
adopt; the plan which wise and 
good Churchmen, of either party, 
should pursue, in order to make 
that disposition produce its due ef- 
fect. 





“ See his Sermon on the death of Wash- 
ington.” 
32z2 
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The first step to be taken is to 
form a proper estimate of the points 
in dispute; for the probability of a 
reconciliation, as well as the means 
of bringing it about, must materially 
depend upon the nature of the dif- 
ference. Hf the dispute be traced 
up to mistakes or misrepresenta- 
tions, it may be entirely removed 
by explanation and forbearance. 
And this notion is firmly, though si- 
lently maintained by numbers whose 
disposition is averse to strife and to 
trouble, and who charitably per- 
suade themselves that both 
are in the right. But the question 
cannot be decided by this summary 
process ; and both the Calvinist and 
theAnti-Calvinist may fairly object to 
an arbitration, which sets out by as- 
suming that they disturb the peace 
of the Church for no adequate 
cause. To cut the knot has long 
been considered as a piece of pro- 
verbial boldness; but the persons 
in question improve upon this plan, 
by denying that there is any knot to 
cut. 

The restricted sense in which the 
term Calvinism has lately been 
used, may favour this liberal opi- 
nion. And we may be told, that it 
is established beyond the possibility 
of contradiction by the confessions 
of the Calvinists themselves. The 
small body in the Church by whom 
that name is not disclaimed, declare 
their readiness to co-operate, and 
have long actually co-operated with 
a more numerous and popular class 
by whom the doctrines of personal 
election and reprobation are not re- 
ceived, This however is nothing 
more than a verbal distinction; the 
epithet Calvinist or Calvinistic is 
commonly applied, (whether pro- 
perly or improperly is of very little 
moment) to all who boast of the su- 
perior spirituality of their religion ; 
and it is to the whole of this body, 
not to any of its subdivisions, that 
the majority of the Clergy are op- 
posed ; and to which it is confes- 
sedly desirable to see them reunited. 
The reunion, however, is obstructed 


sides 
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by formidable barriers. The dis- 
puted doctrines are neither few nor 
unimportant, nor theoretical. The 
present condition of man upon earth, 
the degree to which he may be im- 
proved uader the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, and the means by which that 
improvement can be brought about, 
are at the root of every controversy 
among the Clergy of the Established 
Church; and as they are cardinal 
points in all systems of religion, con- 
stant disagreement must be pro 
duced by the different lights in 
which they are regarded. The views 
upon which the Calvinist attempts 
to reform the world, are views which 
the Clergy consider highly errone- 
ous ; and are, consequently, bound 
to oppose, They believe that the 
Calvinistic doctrines of election and 
reprobation, and even the more mi- 
tigated tenets which are proclaimed 
respecting regeneration, spiritual in- 
fluence and experiences, will lead 
many to enthusiasm, and some to 
infidelity; and how then can they 
co-operate in their general ministry 
with the persons by whom these 
principles are professed? or how 
can they affect to think, that any 
partial good which may be pro- 
duced by the zeal with which such 
tenets are inculcated, will counter- 
balance the mischief from which 
those tenets have never been ex- 
empt? Itis probable also that the 
Evangelical Minister would be 
equally unable to co-operate with 
the regular Clergy. He is conscien- 
tiously of opinion, that they do not 
preach the Gospel; and while he 
continues in this mind we cannot 
expect him to be reconciled to them, 
without expecting at the same time 
that he will renounce or conceal the 
truth. 

Under these circumstances, the 
real point for the consideration of 
the peace-maker is, how to palliate 
an evil, which he will in vain endea- 
vour to remove. If he aims at too 


much, he may de worse than no- 
thing ; he may irritate where he de- 
sires to allay; but if he will satisfy 

















himself of the necessity of moderat- 
ing his expectations, and will be 
contented in the first instance with 
partial success, the temper of the 
times cannot be considered as inimi- 
cal to his plan, and the moderate 
and charitable of all parties may as- 
sist him in his undertaking. It must 
be observed, however, that the tem- 
per of the times is not easily ascer- 
tained; and that nothing is more 
fashionable than to confound indif- 
ference and toleration. On this ac- 
count it is of consequence to dis- 
tinguish as accurately as possible 
between apparent and genuine symp- 
toms of reconciliation. The miti- 
gated tone of the modern controver- 
sialist, is a point which it would be 
improper to overlook; yet many 
men regard it with greater attention 
than it deserves. That it is advan- 
tageous as far as it goes, there is no 
disposition to deny; but studied 
forms of civility, are wont to de- 
ceive the unsuspecting ; and in mo- 
dern days they may be either the 
symptom or the substitute for good- 
q will. The ceremonious greeting 

which is interchanged before a duel, 

is no omen of charity in the breasts 

of the combatants ; mutual assu- 

rances of high consideration are 

appended to the correspondence of 

intriguing and angry diplomatists ; 

the senator cautiously abstains from 

impeaching the motives of his op- 

ponent, but proves him weak or 


corrupt with all imaginable polite- 
"er 


ness; and the rising generation may 
expect to see the day when this 





good-breeding shall be copied at 
Smithfield and Guildhall. But 
though such an event will be symp- 
tomatic of a considerable improve- 
ment in public taste, it will afford no 
conclusive evidence of improvement 
in public morals, and the agitator 
will be equally desirous and equally 
capable of doing mischief whether 
he speaks in the dialect of St. Giles 
or St. James. The peace-maker 
therefore will be grievously mis- 
taken in his estimate of public feel- 
ing, if he omits to distinguish be. 
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tween apparent and genuine moder- 
ation. 

Neither should he he led away by 
a reliance upon schemes of unli- 
mited co-operation between differ- 
ent and contending sects: they are 
liable at all times to serious obje Ce 
tion. The views of many who sup- 
port them may be unexceptionable 
and excellent; but the infidel who 
is always on the watch for our blun- 
ders, knows the intimate connection 
between indifference and unbelief, 
and will therefore pretend to be 
zealous for forbearance and can- 
dour, while he is aiming at nothing 
less than the overthrow of religion. 
This opinion, at least, is conscien- 
tiously held by a very considerable 
proportion of the Clergy, and the 
scheme to which it refers will there- 
fore tend quite as much to the pro- 
motion of strife as of harmony. 
These remarks upon three obvious 
and boasted systems of reconcilia- 
tion, are more superficial perhaps 
than their merits or their advocates 
might claim; but there is no inten- 
tion of writing a regular treatise 
upon the subject; it is merely 
meant to throw out hints upon an 
interesting topic; and time may be 
found hereafter for discussing them 
at greater length. It remains to 
consider whether any different plan 
can be proposed whieh bids more 
fair to answer the purpose for which 
it is designed, 

Remembering thenthat there is a 
real and important difference of opi- 
nion between the contending parties 
in the Chureh, that neither of them 
can be expected speedily to conceal 
or change their sentiments, that the 
circumstances of the age render it 
very dificult for persons thus situ- 
ated to act together in an intimate 
manner, or on an extensive scale, 
without compromising their Chris- 
tian firmness; and lastly that tem 
perate language and courteous car- 
riage, though always to be desired, 
are never to be esteemed sufficient: 
can any better means of genuine re- 
conciliation be proposed than that 
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both sides should endeavour to be 
known by their fruits? It isnot neces- 
sary to say, that there are real or 
imaginary faults in the behaviour of 
each party, which the other very 


strongly condemns; and a plea of 


not guilty, from whomsoever it may 
proceed, must be a much less effec- 
tual method of preventing a repeti- 
tion of the charge, than a strict ad- 
herence to conduct which may ef- 
fectually refute it. The Evangelical 
Clergy, for instance, notoriously 
and continually assert that those 
members of the Establishment with 
whom they do not coalesce, are luke- 
warm in the discharge of their mi- 
nisterial duty, are inclined more or 
less to become mere teachers of mo- 
rality, are not desirous of exhibiting 
or recommending a genuine pattern 
of Christian holiness, Without ad- 
verting to the truth or the falsehood 
of these accusations, let us con- 
sider how they may be met in 
the spirit of charity and peace. To 
contradict them by facts will surely 
be found the most effectual plan. 
Let that part of the conduct of the 
Evangelical Clergy which is sepa- 
rable from their peculiar views be 
commended and imitated: let the 
diligence with which they labour in 
the vineyard, the importance which 
they attach to religion in general, 
the seriousness with which they en- 
deavour to inspire their congrega- 
tions, be ever carefully distinguished 
from their erroneous opinions. 
They thus will have an opportunity 
of seeing the real power and value 
of a system which they are accus- 
tomed to underrate; and the mo- 
tives from which that system is so 
strenuously supported, must inevi- 
tably rise in their estimation. Per- 
haps they may find, after a diligent 
inquiry, that the zeal of their oppo- 
nents, though less glaring and con- 
spicuous, is as continued and there- 
fore on the whole as beneficial as 
their own. Perhaps they may dis- 
cover, that of the faults to which 


they now so frequently advert, many 
are as much discountenanced and 
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deplored by the Clergy as by them- 
selves; snd that many more are not 
faults, but proper and necessary li- 
mitations of things which in them- 
selves are good, but are very liable 
to abuse. At all events their opi- 
nion of us must be altered for the 
better, and permanent and mutual 
good opinion is a sine gud non in 
all genuine reconciliation. If there- 
fore the Clergy will endeavour (as 
far as it lies in their power) to ex- 
tort the approbation of their Calvin- 
istic brethren, they will materially 
forward every plan and every pros- 
pect of reunion. 

The Calvinists, on their part, 
should be also careful to shew that 
their professions of attachment to 
the Church are sincere. If they 
desire to reform the people by means 
of the established religion, they 
must abstain from all conduct which 
can bring it into contempt. A 
Church which is degraded in pub- 
lic estimation can never be au 
adequate organ of public improve- 
ment. Those that are bent upon our 
destruction may speak of us as Ci- 
cero spoke of Antony. But if our 
improvement only is their object, 
they will assume a different tone. 
They willnot be always on the watch 
to detect our imperfections and frail- 
ties; much less will they desire our 
exposure and disgrace. Such con- 
duct is inconsistent with real regard ; 
and no professions of esteem will 
suffice to neutralize or counteract it. 
If it ever has been adopted unad- 
visedly or petulantly, it must be 
abandoned forthwith by those who 
are anxious for peace: by persist- 
ing in it they would expose them- 
selves to the most serious imputa- 
tions ; and set up an effectual bar- 
rier against every termination of our 
disputes. 

The same caution may be given 
them respecting their conduct to- 
wards the Dissenters. The Evan- 
gelical Clergy are suspected of 
approaching too nearly to the Non- 
conformists. They ought to put 
it out of our power to repeat 
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such an accusation. Let their cha- 
rity for that body be as fervent as 
they please; but let them expli- 
citly declare, that there are many 
points on which they disagree, and 
that on these points no compro- 
mise is intended or will be suffered. 
Such conduct steadily pursued for 
a very few years, would conciliate 
much more than is supposed. 
For nothing operates more exten- 
sively or more justly against the 
Calvinists, than the preference which 
numbers of them appear to feel for 
those who refuse to communicate 
with the Church. If such a _pre- 
ference is entertained, it is useless 
to discuss the means of producing 
unanimity among the Clergy; a 
complete and permanent separation 
would be more useful and more 
practicable, If the preference does 
not exist the fact can easily be 
proved. And when it shall be de- 
monstrated to the satisfaction of the 
majority of the Clergy, a material 
difficulty will be overcome. More 
allowance will naturally be made for 
the scruples or errors of the Cal- 
vinist, when his actions can no lon- 
ger be thought schismatical or fac- 
tious; greater endeavours to com- 
ply with his wishes, will unquestion- 
ably be shewn, when it is known 
that he does not wish to turn the 
Church into a conventicle; he will 
be less frequently and less warmly 
urged with the errors of his doc- 
trine, when it has ceased to conta- 
minate his conduct. To some these 
expressions may perhaps appear 
harsh; but they are applied at this 
moment to the Calvinistic party by 
persons who are not addicted to in- 
temperate language ; and the great- 
er is the alienation which they pro- 
duce or betoken, the greater will be 
the benefit of taking all pretence for 
them away. When difference of 
opinion is confined to the subjects 
of predestination and justification, 
and we are all of one mind respect- 
ing Church government and Chris- 
tian unity, the prudent as well as 
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the sanguine may entertain some 
hopes of reconciliation. 

But the view of the subject which 
has here been taken, does not au- 
thorize us to expect that the work 
can proceed with rapidity. Mutual 
jealousies and suspicions, whether 
well or ill founded, can only subside 
by degrees ; and the dispositions of 
our race are as little inclined to per- 
fect peace as they are to perfect ho- 
liness or perfect obedience. Many 
retrograde movements will probably 
be made,—the vessel will be agita- 
ted from time to time, and the lees 
will be mixed with the liquor as 
often as it is disturbed. Yet some 
progress may be silently and gradu- 
ally made; some asperity may be 
softened, if not totally taken away ; 
some confidence and esteem may 
spring up and bear fruit. Indivi- 
duals are not wanting who might 
quicken the process, There must 
be many men in a society as much 
intermixed as that of England, 
whose connections and education 
have made them familiar with both 
parties in the Church, while their 
judgment or temper has induced 
them to act decidedly with one. It 
is in the power of such persons to 
promote mutual good will to a much 
greater extent than can be done by 
those who halt between two opinions. 
To whichever side they may address 
themselves, the latter will be dis- 
trusted : the former will be heard witb 
attention and respect. If they make 
a good report of the motives and in- 
tentions of those to whom in con- 
troverted points they are openly and 
manfully opposed, their report will 
at least stand a fair chance of gain- 
ing credit; the greater their means 
of ascertaining the truth, the more 
undisguised their dissent from the 
opinions which are disapproved, the 
more unequivocal the tenets which 
they themselves maintain, the more 
unobjectionable the conduct which 
they exhibit and recommend, the bet- 
ter will be their chance of making 
brethren.to be of one mind, The side 
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to which they are attached is in this 
point of view of no importance ; for 
the effect to be wrought by them must 
be wrought upon their friends; and 
ifthese friends are convinced of their 
integrity and sagacity, nothing more 
can be required to give weight to 
their representations. That those 
representations may be made in the 
spirit of humility and trne charity, 
and that they may succeed in re- 
moving the evils which are so gen- 
erally deplored, must be the wish 
of every true friend to the Church 
of England. 


Ve 


A VISIT TO HOFWYL. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
I was much pleased with your 
sound and judicious observations 
on Fellenberg’s Institution at Hof- 
wyl. A few arguments, founded on 
correct and long-established princi- 
ples, will at all times produce their 
effect with the thinking part of the 
community, notwithstanding the 
high colouring, and over-strained 
panegyric of partial advocates. This 
was perhaps never more truly exem- 
plified, than with respect to the In- 
stitution in question. The warm 
encomiums of Mr. Brougham, and 
the statement in the Edinburgh 
Review, had led some to suppose, 
that there existed at Hofwyl an In- 
stitution which would regenerate not 
Switzerland only, but lmost the 
whole world; that at least, by send- 
ing over missionaries and school- 
masters, this country might derive 
incalculable benetit from adopting 
similar measures. Feeling very anxi- 
ous on the subject, (but I will can- 
didly own, having some doubts as to 
the practicability of these Utopian 
ideas), | determined on a personal 
inspection of this far-famed Institu- 
tion, and had no doubt that every 
facility would be afforded me, for 
obtaining accurate information on 
every enquiry I was desirous of 
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making. I shall now therefore give 
youa “ plain, unvarnished” account 
of my visit to this celebrated place, 
and of the few facets which fell under 
my observation. 

Having inserted my name, place 
of abode, and situation in life, at the 
bureau, or public othce, which is 
attached to Fellenberg’s residence, 
! enquired, whether I could obtain 
an interview with the person I was 
most anxious to see. I was, how- 
ever, unfortunately informed, that 
he was gone to aneighbouring town, 
but that one of the professors would 
shew me the Institution. This was 
accordingly done. I was delighted 
with the busy scene around me; 
the pleasantness of the situation, 
the various new buildings which 
were erecting, the implements of 
husbandry, the unusually fine cattle, 
the general improvement of the farm, 
and, above all, with the healthy and 
happy appearance of between 20 
and 30 boys, some of them 15 and 
16 years of age, who were working 
with Verhli in the field, and who 
composed that part of the Institu- 
tion which is devoted to the instruc- 
tion and improvement of the poor. 
Having satisfied myself with a sur- 
vey of the farm, | enquired when 
the boys would finish their labour in 
the field, so that I could see them 
in school, and when M. Fellenberg 
would be disengaged. I was told, 
that in the evening, about seven 
o’clock, would be the time for this 
purpose, aad that Mr. F. would, in 
all probability, be at home at that 
hour; or if not, that the same pro- 
fessor who had conducted me round 
the farm, would take me to the 
school for the poor. At the ap- 
pointed hour, however, neither Mr. 
Fr. nor the professor were to be 
found ; a young man in the office 
took me to Verhli; and the boys 
who had been working during the 
day, were now at play in the yard 
adjoining the school-house. They 
were shortly afterwards summoned 
to supper, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to an apartment adjoining 
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the bed-room, where (the children 
sitting in a careless and irreverent 
posture) a hymn was beautifully 
sung; and then part of a German 
tale was read to them by Verhli: 
idle and flippant as some of the 
passages were, they excited the 
amusement and the laughter of both 
master and scholars, aud they then 
retired to rest. In a conversation 
afterwards with Verhli, he gave me 
very little encouragement either then 
or the next day to attend, when 
children were instructed; and 
even threw out a hiut, that some 
caution, in this respect, was neces- 
sary before strangers, though he 
willingly exhibited specimens of 
their progress in botany, mineralogy, 
and chemistry. 

I was determined to make one 
more effort to see M. Fellenberg, 
but I was informed, that he was al- 
ways occupied in writing letters ia 
the morning till between 10 and Ll 
o'clock: I confess, however, my cu- 
riosity was somewhat abuted, and 
my admiration of some of the prac- 
tices at Hofwyl, accompanied with 
regret and disappointment, when I 
heard from authority which I caa 
have no reason to doubt, that the 
Bible does not necessarily form a 
part of the study of the young gen- 
tlemen of the higher classes edu- 
cated at Hofwyl, but is left to their 
private reading; and that on Sun- 
days, a sermon is publicly given in 
one of the rooms at Hofwyl, to the 
scholars, by M. Fellenberg, or by one 
of the professors, but that there are 
no public prayers, nor do the Pro- 
testants even attend the protestant 
church at Buchsee, though within 
half a mile of the place. A catholic 
priest indeed is attached to the In- 
stitution, and I understood, that ar- 
rangements were making for the 
attendance of a protestant clergy- 
man, but hitherto the latter has not 
been the case. 

I have entered into these particu- 
lars, which may perhaps appear 
somewhat tedious, but they are im- 
portant. However valuable may be 
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M.Fellenberg’s improvements in agri- 
culture, however excelient may be 
the talents and the virtues of Verhli, 
(and | am not disposed to underrate 
either) or the utility of his being the 
constant companion of his scholars ; 
however admirable in some points 
may be the mechanisin adopted in the 
instruction of the children, which had 
been fully and kindly explained to me 
at M. Pestalezzi’s; there are surely 
some points which prevent unquali- 
fied, I might add, any considerable 
degree of approbation of the pro- 
ceedings at Hofwsl; and there are 
other points, which must be strongly 
reprobated by every reflecting mind. 
The union of agricultural pursuits 
with the education of the poor ia 
this country, and whether it might 
become a source of profit, or of any 
considerable loss to the employer, 
are questions into which I will not 
at present enter; though it may be 
observed, that at Hofwyl, some of 
the boys were of an age which would 
render their labour very advantage- 
ous; but I could not help contrast- 
ing the pleasing, unaffected, and 
devotional manner, in which the 
children of our National Schools 
offer up their morning and evening 
prayers, and sing the praises of their 
God and Saviour, with the mode in 
which it is the custom to conclude 
the day at Hofwyl. On my enquiry 
of a very sensible man, and one of 
the Professors of Berne, what he 
thought of M. Fellenberg’s plan, and 
of the probability of its being widely 
diffused through Switzerland, his 
reply was: “ I can only say, we are 
establishing a school at Berne for 
the education of the poor, on Dr. 
Bell's and Mr. Lancaster’s plan.” 
The expences attending the edu- 
cation of gentlemen’s sons at Hof- 
wyl, are increased since the state- 
ment made by Mr. Brougham to the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. I understood, that altoge- 


ther, they now exceed 100/. per an- 

num: and this sum, considering the 

relative price of every article of life 

in England, may be considered par. 
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ticularly large, in comparison with 
the expences of public or private 
schools in this country. It is evi 
dent, that M. Fellenberg’s pecuniary 
resources must be considerable, as 
several new buildings are at this 
time erecting, such as rooms for the 
professors, a riding school, with 
apartments over it, a house for the 
temporary abode of such parents as 
send their children from a distance 
to the higher institutions, and may 
occasionally wish to visit them, Wc. 
Still, however, without entering 
into a discussion on the merits of the 
system of classical instruction pur- 
sued at Hofwyl, with regard to its 
producing superiority of scholarship, 
without enquiring how far the me- 
chanism of Dr. Bell’s system is better 
suited for the practical purposes of 
life, I am willing to hope, that the 
few facts above stated, will induce 
the BENEVOLENT to pause, before 
they recommend the adoption of any 
other plan for the instruction of the 
poor, than that so admirably prac- 
tised in our National Schools; and 
the RICH to hesitate, before they 
send those most dear to tliem, and 
in whose eternal welfare they are so 
deeply interested, to a school, where 
at present, their religious struction, 
may be, so little regarded, or, if re- 
garded, so unhappily and danger- 
ously erroneous. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
AMICUS, 


etic: Sucenneel 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS AT 
BATH. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
As one of the purposes of your 
very useful Publication, is the com- 
municating such practical informa- 
tion on our National Schools, as 
may be worthy of being generally 
adopted, I am induced to trouble 
you with a short account of some 
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at the Bath National 
School, which appeared to me ex- 
cellent in themselves, and accurately 
carried into effect. I was in parti- 
cular struck with the judicious man- 
ner in which the several duties of 
the Visitors, the Master, and the 
Ushers were fulfilled in a school 
consisting of nearly 500 boys. The 
Visitors in rotation attend every 
Monday morning on the admission 
of children, and take that opportu- 
nity of addressing the parents on 
the necessity of their supporting the 
Committee in their anxious endea- 
vours to bring up their offspring in 
correct habits and principles, and 
inregular attention to the rules ofthe 
school, The Visitors also, every 
Friday afternoon, examine the re- 
spective classes in the religious in- 
struction they have learnt the pre- 
ceding week, and take that oppor- 
tunity of explaining to them im an 
easy and familiar manner the leading 
principles of their religion, and of 
the doctrines of the Established 
Church. At the monthly examina- 
tion their progress in reading, writ- 
ing, &c. is enquired into. On the 
day before the Summer and Winter 
holidays commence, there is also a 
complete examination of the classes 
in the whole of their business; and 
at this time the daily register of the 
eharacter and exertions of the 
Teachers is particularly inquired 
into, and reproof or encouragement 
given in proportion to their respec- 
tive merits, a portion of their reward 
money being added to the fund- 
book, and another portion given to 
them at the time; or a suspension, 
or even total deprivation of their re- 
ward takes place, as each case may 
individually require. This plan, 
especially when followed up in the 
mild and yet forcible manner in 
which I had the happiness of seeing 
it carried into effect, is calculated 
to be of essential service, not only 
to the moral habits of the Teachers, 
but to the general discipline of the 
school. I should also add, thata 
daily register of the character of 
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every boy is kept, and therefore 
whenever an inquiry is made with 
respect to any individual, the regis- 
ter is referred to, and an accurate 
statement given from his first entry 
I was besides 
the accurate 


school. 

much pleased with 
manner in which the children ques- 
tion one another in the diflerent les- 
sons, and also with the correctness 
of their answers to the several ques- 
tions [ put to them on the nature and 
proofs of their religion, On my 
asking how this had been effected, 
the reply was—the Visitors in turn 
examine the children in their reli- 
gious instruction, and endeavour as 


’ 
into tine 


much as possible to vary their ques- 
tions. The Master, whose anxiety, 
whose earnest unremitting endea- 
vour is, to train up the children in 
the way in which they should go, 
not merely to cousider his othce as 
a task for which so much pay is 
given, is constantly trying to improve 
himself, and by reading the Family 


Bible at home, when the business of 


the school is over, is enabled to un- 
derstand himself, and to direct his 
Ushers what questions to ask in the 
different chapters of the Bible their 
respective classes may be reading. 
I have long been a warm supporter 
of Dr. Bell's admirable system of in- 
struction, and in proportion as its 
mechanism is accurately followed 
up will be the good order and dis- 
cipline of a school; still, however, 
it is only when the Visitors and the 
Master conscientiously and actively 
fulfil their respective duties, that its 
full advantages will be attained. 
The excellent regulations adopted at 
Bath appear to me to be of essen- 
tial utility in obtaining this desirable 
object. 

The following extract from the 
last Report of the Bath School, will 
also prove that industry in two most 
important branches is at this time 
engaging the attention of the Com- 
mittee. 


School of Industry for Boys. 


“ Firmly persuaded that it is only by the 
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union of industrious habits, with sound prin- 
ciples of religion, and the elements of use- 
ful knowledge, that any improvement can 
be expected in the condition of the lower 
orders, the Committee have sanctioned an 
attempt, (not at the risk of the School 
Funds, but at that of an excellent and pub- 
lic-spirited individual of their own body) to 
connect two kinds of manual employment 
with the Schools, viz. the manufacture of 
linen goods through all its processes, from 
the preparation of the flax to the weaving 
of the cloth ; and gardening. Of the for- 
mer of these plans, as it is yet but in em- 
bryo, they forbear to say more at present : 
but with regard to the latter, they are hap- 
py to report it as in a promising state of 
advancement. A spot of garden ground 
has been engaged in which such of the boys 
as have made sufficient progress in their 
school instruction are employed (a certain 
number in rotation) every other day alter- 
nately with their business in the School, 
and are rewarded in proportion to their 
deservings. As it is obvious that the sue- 
cess of this experiment must depend ina 
great measure upon the patronage and sup- 
port of the public, the friends of the insti- 
tution are respectfully informed, that by 
leaving their name and address at the Na- 
tional School, Weymouth-house, where a 
paper is provided for that purpose, they 
may be supplied with vegetables from the 
garden, at the market price.” 

To those who may visit Bath, and 
are interested in the prosperity of 
our National Schools, an inquiry 
into the particulars of the mode of 
conducting these two kinds of em- 
ployment will be highly gratifying, 
and if suecess should crown the 
commendable endeavour, if will be 
of importance to consider how far 
the same plans may be partially or 
entirely adopted in other places. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
A TRAVELLER. 


AT 


RIGHT OF CLERGYMEN TO 
PRESIDE IN VESTRIES. 

To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

AMONG the attempts which have 

been lately made to deprive the 

Clergy of their acknowledged rights, 
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On the Tendency of the 


it is impossible to pass over a late 
attack on the established custom of 
the clergyman’s presidence in his 
Parish Vestry. This custom im- 
posed a duty, rather than conferred 
a privilege. As a Vestry is an eccle- 
siastical meeting, any regulations 
concerning it, might be expected to 
be found in the books of ecclesiasti- 
cal law. These regulations are ge- 
nerally nothing more than dicta, but 
they are dicta which have been hi- 
therto undisputed. 

Before the Act passed in the 58th 
Geo. HI. “ for the better regulation 
of Parish Vestries,” the incumbent 
presided in Vestry, inasmuch as he 
was accountable to his diocesan for 
his conduct therein. Although the 
other parishioners were not entitled 
to be present, and still less to vote, 
unless they were assessed; yet it 
appears, that his situation, inde- 
pendently of assessment, gave to the 
clergyman a right to bé present, and 
to preside. But it also appears, that 
as chairman, he was not entitled to 
the casting vote; for, according to 
Burn, the question of adjournment, 
as all other questions, shall be car- 
ried by the majority. 

The Act of the 58th Geo. IIT. has, 
however, clearly determined the right 
of voting, and the right of presi- 
dency. It is well known, that the 
right of voting, is there regulated by 
the assessment to the poor rate, and 
that an assessment of 1502. will con- 
fer Six votes, which is the greatest 
number that can be enjoyed by any 
individual. It appears, therefore, 
that if the incumbent be not assessed 
in the parish, he has not now that 
right which he was formerly under- 
stood to possess, viz. that of voting 
independently of assessment. 

But the same Act has, with equal 
precision, recognized his right of sit- 
ting in the Vestry as chairman; and 
has also given to the chairman the 
casting vote. The Act declares, that 
“« in the absence of the rector, vicar, 
or perpetual curate,” the parishion- 


ers shall proceed to elect a chair- 
man; which plainly shews, that when 
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the incumbent is present, they shall 


not proceed to such election, If 


the parishioners resist this right of 
presidence attached to the incum- 
bency, the offenders, | conceive, are 
liable to be indicted for a misde- 
meanor. Itis not acase of frequent 
occurrence, that the incumbent is 
not assessed in the parish, but it is 
a case which may occur, and it is 
the case with the writer of this ar- 
ticle. 

It appears also, that the right of 
presidence belongs to the incumbent 
alone, and not to his substitute, or 
to a stipendiary curate. But in the 
Act passed in the pwesent session, 
for the better regulation of the poor, 
the stipendiary curate appears to be 
ex officio a member of the Select 
Vestry or Committee, appointed for 
that purpose, It is doubtful if the 
clergyman, whether incumbent or 
substitute, although a member, be 
necessarily chairman of the Select 
Vestry. 

lam, Sir, &c. &c. 
A Surry INCUMBENT, 


——— 


ON THE TENDENCY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF ASSURANCE, 
To the Editor of the Remembraneer, 

Sir, 
THE remarks which appeared in 
your seventh number, on the dan- 
gerous tendency of the doctrine of 
assurance, have induced me to trou 
ble you with the following extracts, 
from a pamphlet by the Rev. W. 
Lisle Bowles, There are many va- 
luable observations and suggestions 
in this litthke work, besides those 
which I am about to transcribe. 
But for the present, I should wish to 
confine your attention to the facts 
which so strongly corroborate the 
statement of your correspondent 
4.7. # hardly can be necessary 
* repeat or enforce his reasoning ; 
for all your readers must agree as to 
the nature and consequences of the 
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system which it exposes, though they 
may differ in their opinions of its 
extent. It seems desirable, there- 
fore, to adduce as much evidence as 
possible, in support of the assertion, 
that the Calvinistic doctrine of assu- 
rance is daily gaining ground; and 
that it cannot stand the great test of 
being tried by its fruits. Let the 
atte ntion of those, by whom this 
doctrine, or something nearly resem- 
bling it, is not discouraged, ‘be once 
fairly fixed upon the effects it has 
produced; and their conduct will in 
many instances be changed. They 
cannot intend to produce the effects 
so justly censured by Mr. Bowles 
let theme arefully abstain from using 
language of that equivocal nature, 
which will cause their intentions to 
be misunderstood. 


“ We have the anthority of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh for saying, that about half the 
number of offences is found committed in 
five alone out of the fifty-two counties!— 
Middlesex, Surry, Warwickshire *, York- 
shire, and Lancashire. The vast metropo- 
lis extends its mighty mass of criminality 
through the first two of these counties ; and 
I call the Christian reader's attention to a 
fact respecting the two last. Lately has 
been published, an account of the ‘ Revival 
and Progress of Religion’ in these particu- 
lar counties; and therefore we might be 
led to expect, that the crimes in counties 
so blessed would be fewer! ‘True piety 
and virtue would certainly effect this. But 
the feeling which is generally called a 
* Revival,’ in a manufacturing population, 
as, I fear, very different in its effects from 
those produced by ‘ pure and undefiled’ re- 
Jigion! The Judges of Assize could tell 
appalling tales! Writing these observa- 
tions during the assize week at Salisbury, I 
am informed by one of those high charac- 
ters, that at Winchester, a woman, 61 years 
of age, had lived forty years in a state of 
affection and comfort with her husband, 
aged 71. She beat his brains out with an 
iron instrument, in cold blood, at mid- 
night! An attempt to prove lunacy utterly 
failed. The whole of her language and 
conduct, before and since, was cool and 
collected, and as remote as possible from 
any appearance of the kind. She had been 
taught, she could nut fall from grace; and 





* “ The populous town of Birmingham 
$s in Warwickshire.” 
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when under sentence at the bar of justice, 
fearlessly proclaimed, that though con- 
demned here, she was quite certain of her 
acceptance with the Almighty! 

“* Pity and sorrow, not rebuke or com- 
parison, are the causes of my alluding to 
such distressing cases ; and all I wish is, to 
excite respect for that religious national 
communion, which, in connection with se- 
ber and scriptural religion, teaches a child 
the way in which he should go.”— Bowles’s 
Letter to Sir James Mackintosh on the 
Increase of Crimes. P. 46. 

“ A case of early and peculiar youthful 
depravity came before me in the last year 
as magistrate (for I am not yet enlightened 
sufficiently to think the duties of a consci- 
entious magistrate and clergyman incompa- 
tible.) Struck with the peculiar kind of 
hardness in the disposition of the young 
man who was brought before me, first, for 
most cruelly beating his own mother, and 
next for a felony : I enquired of his mother 
how he had been instructed ; she told me, 
‘ when he was a child, he always went with 
her to meeting.’ I knew he never heard 
the Lord’s Prayer or the Commandments 
there. I asked, with mildness, whether he 
had heard any lesson of morality there ; she 
said, he heard the Gospel! and took great 
delight in it till about twelve years old! 
Since that time, Satan had got possession 
of him, and she could do nothing but pray 
to the Lord! If the Lord did not make 
him better, it was of no use for his father 
or mother to try! A married sister soon 
after came to speak with me, in conse- 
quence of his being committed on account 
of the offence, for which he was tried at the 
Salisbury assizes. I asked her, if she had 
ever told him how pointedly God had said, 
‘ Thou shalt not steal?” She seriously re- 
plied, ‘ that, thank God, he had brought 
the Commandments to her heart, but it 
was no use to teach the Commandments 
unless God brought them to the heart ; 
which, in time, God might do to the heart 
of her brother!” P. 52. 

‘* Thave been credibly informed, that 
when the woman, who was condemned at 
Winchester for the murder of her husband, 
was brought to the place of execution, she 
preserved the same tone of assurance, and 
said, ‘ they might do what they pleased 
with her, as she was one of the elect !’ 

“ These are deplorable and visible effects 
of a horrid spirit ; but, let it not be forgot- 
ten, that though these effects are visible in 
a few instances; the spirit that produced 
them may be nursed in secret among thou- 
sands, for these things are not, and cannot 
be, the effect of the mere criminal disposi- 
tion of those concerned, but the effect of 
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teaching. Terrible as is the volcano that 
bursts out once in a hundred years, it is a 
proof of the existence of elements of com- 
bustion under the soil. Let me not be sup- 
posed as bringing such instances forward 
by way of “ Hints to the Legislature.” 
The spirit of evil must depart as it comes. 

Ty object is to recommend that mode of 
religious instruction, in which, as far as 
human wisdom can provide, the spirit that 
produces these enormities does not min- 
gle!! 

“ Lest it might be thonght that I have 
the least exaggerated in what I have said 
respecting the religion of this woman, I 
extract the following from the printed, 
plain, unvarnished account of her end: 

“ This unhappy woman, during her con- 
finement, manifested the greatest reluct- 
ance to say any thing of the crime with 
which she was charged; but notwithstand- 
ing she appeared fully alive to the consola- 
tions of religion! and evinced the greatest 
firmness even to the last moment, there is 
too much reason to apprehend she was la- 
bouring under a most fatal delusion, from 
an opinion that having been once in 4 state 
of grace, she could never finally fall!!!” 
P. 60. 

Should you favour me by the in- 
sertion of these brief quotations, you 
will allow me to add, for the infor- 
mation of your readers, that the for- 
mer part of the pamphlet contains a 
candid admission of an error in the 
** Vindicie Wycchamice ;’’ and a 
satisfactory answer to several of the 
charges which an admired, but se- 
vere critic, had brought against the 
author. The remarks upon the poor 
laws, as he confesses, have no pre- 
tensions to novelty; but I agree with 
him in thinking, that the ameliora- 
tion, beginning to be visible, is owing 
to the accumulated evidence of indi- 
vidual information; and trust, there- 
fore, that his evidence will not be 
without its weight. 


K, 
a 


[THE following Letter, and the Ex- 
tract which it contains, are upon 
the same subject as the preceding 
article ; we gladly insert a proot 
of the sentiments with which rea- 
sonable persons of all parties 


must regard the conduct under 
discussion; but it will be observ- 
ed that it also contains additional 
evidence of the frequency of 
those practices which our corres- 
pondent so justly deplores. ] 
—_ 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

THE following remarks upon an im- 
portant subject, are taken from a 
work of Hannah More’s, and recol- 
lecting the class of Christians with 
which this amiable woman is con- 
nected, the decisive manner in which 
she has condemned a dangerous and 
unscriptural practice, has a peculiar 
claim to the attention of the reli- 
gious part of the community. She 
is speaking of St. Paul’s conduct 
respecting Onesimus, and remarking 
upon the judgment and kindness 
with which the Apostle pleads with 
Philemon for this converted sinner, 
she observes :— 


“ How different is this modest and ra- 
tional report by an inspired Apostle, of a 
penitent criminal, a convert of his own; 
one who had survived his crimes long 
enough to prove the sincerity of his repent- 
ance by the reformation of his life ;—how 
different is this sober narrative, by a writer 
who considered restitution as a part of re- 
pentance, and humility as an evidence of 
faith, from those too sanguine reports 
which are now so frequently issuing from 
the press, of criminals brought to execu- 
tion for violating all the laws of God and 
man ! 

“ The Gospel presents us but with one 
such instance: an instance which is too 
often pressed into a service where it has 
nothing to do: yet we far more frequently 
see the example of the penitent thief on 
the cross, brought forward as an encou- 
ragement to those who have been notori- 
ous offenders, than that of Onesimus: 
though the latter is of general application, 
and the former is inapplicable to criminals 
in a Christian country : for the dying ma- 
lefactor embraced Christianity the moment 
it was presented to him. This solitary 
instance, however, no more offers a justifi- 
cation than an example of fanatical fer- 
vors ; for if it exhibits a lively faith, it ex- 
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hibits also deep penitence, humility, and 
self condemnation. Nor does the just con- 
fidence of the expiring criminal in the Re- 
deemer’s power, swell him into that bloat- 
ed assurance of which we hear in some late 
converts. 

** For, in the tracts to which we allude, 
we hear not only of one, but of many, holy 
highwaymen, triumphant malefactors, joy- 
ful murderers! True, indeed, it is, that 
good men on earth rejoice with the angels 
in heaven, over even one sinner that re- 
penteth. We would hope many of these 
were penitents; but as there was no space 
granted, as in the case of Onesimus, to 
prove their sincerity, we should be glad to 
see, in these statements, more contrition 
and less rapture. May not young delin- 
quents be encouraged to go on from crime 
to crime, feeling themselves secure of hea- 
ven at last, when they see, from this incau- 
tious charity, that assurance which is so 
frequently withheld from a life of perse- 
vering holiness, granted to the most hard- 
ened perpetrators of the most atrocious 
crimes? 

“ As it has been observed, that the bas- 
kets of the hawkers have this year abound- 
ed in these dangerous, though doubtless 
well-meant tracts, may not the lower class 
in general, and our servants in particular, 
be encouraged to look for a happy termi- 
nation of life, not so much to the dying bed 
of the exemplary Christian, as to the an- 
nals of the gallows?”—E’ssay on the Cha- 
racter and Writings of St. Paul, Vol. 2nd. 
p. 198. 

Such, Mr. Editor, are the obser- 
vations of Hannah More, upon the 
bold and unqualified manner in 
which the worst of mankind are 
sometimes directed to consider 
themselves sure of salvation: and 
by giving them a place in the Re- 
membrancer, you will oblige a hum- 
ble Christian, who will never think 
himself secure of God's favour, nor 
hope to participate in his Redeem- 
er’s merits, till he has added to his 
** faith, virtue.” 

een coi 
Remarks upon the first Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to 
enquire concerning Charities for 


the Education of the Poor. 
( Continued. ) 


By an act of the last session of par- 
liament, cap. 91, additional facilities 
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have been afforded for applications 
to courts of equity, regarding the 
management of estates or funds be- 
longing to charities. These addi- 
tional facilities were evidently re- 
quired, and promise to be of essen- 
tial service. They will probably be 
employed at no distant period of 
time, in regulating the future expen- 
diture of those charities, which were 
originally designed to promote gram- 
mar learning, and in which this de- 
sign is not complied with, from 
a want of scholars or applicants. 
Those, therefore, who concur in the 
opinion, given in the first part of 
these remarks, respecting the impro- 
priety of the proposed alterations, 
should lose no time in declaring and 
supporting their sentiments; and 
the persons who will be called upon 
to recommend or to sanction the 
change, should be requested to give 
the subject their serious considera- 
tion. There can be no ground for 
suspecting them of any intentional 
error; and, it is to be hoped, they 
will not be precipitate on so impor- 
tant a subject. 

Where a grammar-school has been 
founded for the free instruction of 
the children of any particular place, 
and has fallen into decay in conse- 
quence of the non-existence of any 
applicants for admission, it is plain 
that some deviation from the plan of 
the founder must be permitted : the 
charity must not become null and 
void, while there is law or equity in 
the land. Now the founder intended 
to benefit a certain description of 
persons, possessed of a certain qua- 
lification; those, namely, who were 
desirous of entermg their children 
into the rudiments of a learned edu- 
cation, and who dwelt in the town, or 
were members of the corporation to 
which he was attached. The change 
which has taken place in the ranks 
and habits of society, makes it im- 
practicable to find persons corre- 
sponding to this description. And 
the only real question is, with which 
qualification will you dispense? 
Shall we extend the founder’s bounty 
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to persons of that class which he in- 
tended to benefit, although they re- 
side in a place which he did not in- 
tend to benetit; or shall we convert 
his funds to the use of a class, in 
which he took no interest, because 
they reside in a town for whose wel- 
fare he was interested? ‘Lhis is the 
difficulty which really presents it- 
self; and without any inclination to 
encourage the delay and the indeci- 
sion of the law, it must be confessed, 
that on some occasions, the dith- 
culty cannot easily be solved, On 
some, however, a guide for our de- 
cision may be found. The grammar 
school is, in many instances, only a 
part of the foundation; and the 
founder’s principal design may, in 
these cases, be gathered from the 
remainder of his institution. Where 
alms houses, distributions of money 
or food, or instruction of that sort 
which is now commonly bestowed 
on the lower orders, is provided for, 
it seems reasonable enough to con- 
clude, that general charity was the 
donor’s main design; and that when 
his property cannot be bestowed on 
any part of its original objects, it 
may properly be divided among the 
rest. In numerous cases it will also 
appear, that the founder desired that 
the education which was commenced 
at his school, should be completed 
at one of the Universities; and the 
exhibitions which he consequently 
instituted, were commonly adequate 
at that time, to the entire mainte. 
nance of a scholar at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Can it be believed, in 
this instance, that the principal wish 
was to benefit a particular town? 
The encouragement of learning was 
evidently uppermost in the mind of 
the founder; and if his intention is 
to govern, it will be complied with 
effeetually, by admitting children 
from other towns, or from the coun- 
try: it will be thwarted as effectu- 
ally, by diverting the funds to de- 
fray the expences of general educa- 
tion. 

These observations are made with 
due deference to those, whose pro- 


vince it is to apply the law to the 
cases in question; but at all events, 
this point deserves serious attention ; 
and the opinion which has been ad- 
vanced, may be supported by seve- 
ral weighty considerations, 

Let us, in the first place, remem- 
ber the very singular situation in 
which the clergy were placed before 
the Reformation. Their vows of celi- 
bacy made it necessary, that their 
numbers should be regularly re- 
cruited from the children of the lay 
population; and the security, and 
the privileges, which were enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of towns, would 
naturally point them out as the class 
more immediately c.ualitied to sup- 
ply this demand. There is no ditli- 
culty therefore in supposing, that 
the founder of a school might prin- 
cipally, ifnot wholly, intend to edu- 
cate children for the church, though 
he confined that education to a par- 
ticular town. The numbers of the 
clergy in those days, were far greater 
than at present; and towns which 
then always contained several candi- 
dates, or intended candidates, for 
holy orders, may now look upon 
such a circumstance as little better 
than a prodigy. The alteration has 
been produced in a great measure 
by permitting clergymen to marry. 
Their children, in most instances, 
will desire to follow the profession 
of their fathers, and they will do so 
with greater facility and advantage 
than the sons of the shop-keeper or 
the mechanic. The latter will gene- 
rally be able to set their family for- 
ward in the world on a plan which 
holds out greater prospect of worldly 
success, than that of entering into 
the service of the Church. The 
clergy, on the other hand, are of all 
classes least able to provide for their 
children in trade, or any secular oc- 
cupation; and therefore often turn 
their thoughts to their own profes- 
sion. Can it be maintained then, 
that the change which these and 
other circumstances have produced 
in the source from whence the Church 
is supplied, will authorise us to di- 
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vert the funds, which were originally 
designed to defray the expences of 
supplying it? How are they ap- 
plied at this moment, in many parts 
of the country? It would be easy 
to point out neighbourhoods, in 
which five clergymen out of six were 
educated at a free school in one of 
the nearest market towns: and 
moved thence to the University, with 
an exhibition from their school. Nor 
can it be said, that in these instances 
the statutes of the founder are obey- 
ed; and that they therefore furnish 
no precedent for cases in which obe- 
dience is impossible. For the fact 
is, that the letter of the statutes, 
though not the spirit, is neglected in 
the larger portion of the cases al- 
luded to. The majority of the boys 
are not, properly speakimg, inhabit- 
ants of the town; sometimes they 
are placed under the care of a friend 
or relative ; sometimes their parents 
take up a temporary residence in 
the town, for the sake of qualifying 
the children to go to the free school ; 
sometimes the children repair to it 
every morning, from a distance which 
would be thought very considerable, 
but for the advantages which ac- 
crue. If these cases are to be re- 
garded as abuses of the charity, and 
itis consequently to be thrown open 
for general instruction, it cannot be 
necessary to observe, how severely 
the inferior clergy will suffer from 
such an alteration. If, on the con- 
trary, these cases shall be thought 
to come so clearly within the spirit, 
as to authorize a deviation from the 
letter of the statutes, then the same 
may be said of another class of free 
schools, which, as was observed in 
the last number, have been convert- 
ed into boarding schools, and in that 
form are of essential use to the com- 
munity at large. 

Mr. Bentham’s proposal to make 
fellowships at the Universities, a 
provision for half-pay offices of the 
army and navy, ought probably to 
be regarded as a piece of reformer's 
wit; and if the gentleman was in 
earnest, the joke is the better for 
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being unintentionai. But Oxford 
and Cambridge have enemies much 
more formidable than the facetious 
author of Church-of-Englandism ; 
and though open hostility is put 
down for a time by the “ romantic 
attachment of English gentlemen to 
the academic scenes of their early 
life,” we must be prepared against 
the consequences of efforts, which 
will assuredly be renewed. And 
should the exemption now granted 
to the Universities, be omitted in a 
future commission of enquiry, the 
same reasoning will apply to many 
of their endowments, which now 
threaten to overturn so large a por- 
tion of our grammar-schools. Fel- 
lowships are often specifically found- 
ed for the pupils of a particular 
school, or the inhabitants of a par- 
ticular district. If that school is 
broken up, or that district does not 
happen to furnish a candidate for 
the fellowship, then the present prac- 
tice of throwing open the fellowship, 
(unless it is specifically permitted by 
the founder) is an abuse of the same 
description, as that for which gram- 
mar schools are to be abolished. 
The objects of the founder’s bounty 
are no longer forthcoming ; and we 
shall be told, that the funds may be 
beneficially employed in the encou- 
ragement of universal education. A 
grammar-school is converted into a 
common charity-school, because at 
the time of such conversion, no chil- 
dren are disposed to claim the be- 
nefit of the original institution. 
Little or no reference is made to fu- 
ture times; the present deficiency 
of schelars is the reason for the 
change. May it not fairly be urged, 
that our colleges are in the same si- 
tuation, and that even a temporary 
deficiency of applications from pro- 
perly-qualified claimants, will suttice 
to annul the bequests of their libe- 
ral benefactors. Let not this mode 
of considering the question be re- 
jected as unnecessary or far-fetched ; 
no danger can be apprehended from 
a mere measure of precaution ; re- 
formation, above all things, ought 
4B 
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to be conducted upon principle ; 
and in the present strength and tem- 
per of those who do not love the 
Church, its friends should beware 
how they surrender a bulwark, where 
they only intended to obviate an in- 
convenience. What is innovation 
to-day, will be prece dent to-mor- 
row. 

It remains to answer a question, 
which may very fairly be proposed, 
and to which the reply seems more 
obvious, than it has been hitherto 
considered. What use shall be made 
of funds dedicated to the support of 
grammar-schools, when they are 
greater than can be required for the 
remuneration of the master, or when 
the non-appearance of scholars ren- 
ders the master’s office a sinecure ? 
The Tonbridge case is of the former 
description ; the charity estates pro- 
duce 4568/. a year; the annual ex- 
pences upon the school do not ave- 
rage 400/.; and there are several 
small exhibitions, which are paid 
at the rate fixed by their founders. 
The surplus, as has been seen, is 
carried by the Skinner’s Company 
to their own general fund. Should 
this surplus, when recovered, be 
paid to the master, what likelihood 
would there be that he would con- 
tinue his boarding school, or that he 
would devote his time to the instruc- 
tion of the free scholars, of which 
the number seldom exceeds half a 
dozen. His enormous salary would 
instantly induce him to give up what 
has incidentally become a great be- 
nefit to Tonbridge, and he would 
naturally be more intent upon enjoy- 
ing his fortune, than upon educating 
the greatest number of free scholars 
that Tonbridge could produce. Let 
his income, however, be moderately 
augmented; let the premises he oc- 
cupies be considerably enlarged ; 
and let the exhibitions be increased 
in proportion to the difference in the 
value of money in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. and at this day; and the 
founder's great design may be ef- 
fectaally complied with. The inha- 
bitants. of Tonbridge would still have 


the benefit of a gratuitous classical 
education for their children; those 
children would have an opportunity 
of completing their studies at the 
University: and many others who 
are exactly in the class which the 
founder intended to benefit, may be 
partakers of similar advantages. 
Nor is this proposal to be consiier- 
ed as theoretical and impracticable ; 
such a scheme is actually adopted 
in several schools that could be 
named, and is found to be extremely 
beneficial. The profits of his board- 
ers, added to the salary of the free 
school, afford a comfortable income 
to the master; those who have a 
right to free instruction, may receive 
it if they please; and others who 
could not establish any such claim, 
obtain an excellent education at a 
moderate price. Their parents, in 
most instances, are not able to sup- 
port the expence of private tuition, 
or of a fashionable public school ; 
much less could they afford to send 
their sons afterwards to college, 
without the assistance which they 
derive from exhibitions. 

The remedy is not quite so easy in 
cases of more frequent occurrence, 
in which the non-appearance of scho- 
lars renders the master’s office a si- 
necure, while the funds are not sufh- 
cient to support the alterations just 


recommended. <A modification of 


the plan, however, may be adopted 
in most instances. If the estates are 
not sufficient to do every thing at 
once, the work must be ‘carried on 
by degrees. It must be held suffi- 
cient to proceed with one object at 
a time; either the premises may be 
improved, or exhibitions established, 
or stipulations entered into with the 
master, that his salary shall depend 
upon the number of private pupils 
whom he engages to instruct. And 
when these attempts at improvement 
have been made without success, it 
will be time enough to try the plan 
of changing the nature of the school. 
That no circumstance would justify 
such a step, ~annot be maintained ; 
but that it ought not to be re- 
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sorted to in the first place, seems 
equally ceriain. The facilities which 
have been given for applications to 
courts of equity, encourage an ex- 
pectation of general and permanent 
reform; the suggestions contained 
in this article are the result of that 
expectation; they do not proceed 
from any foolish love of meddling ; 
but as the time is at length arrived 
in which abuses are to be corrected, 
it is desirable to make the correction 
as systematic as possible; and it is 
important, at all events, to take care 
that the remedy be not worse than 
the disease. 


Analysis of Waterland’s Scrmons, 
continued. 


Sermon VII. _ Divine attributes 
ascribed to Christ; or, Christ’s di- 
vinity proved from his attributes. 

John xvi. 15. Inthe last sermon 
it was shewn, that divine titles are 
ascribed to Christ in the Scriptures, 
and it was proposed to shew second- 
ly, that divine attributes are likewise 
attributed to him. These attributes 
are Eternity ; Immutability ; Omni- 
science, and Omnipresence. 

The proofs of the Eternity of the 
Son of God are either direct or in- 
direct. The indirect proofs have 
been already occasionally alleged, 
and it is not necessary to revert to 
them, because the present purpose 
is to prove, not, that the Son is God 
and therefore eternal, but that he is 
God, because he is eternal, and 
thence to deduce anew and distinct 
argument of his divinity. 

Rev. i. 8. has been already ap- 
propriated to God the Son, and this 
text affords two arguments of his 
eternity, both of which are admit- 
ted by the adversary, who endea- 
vours to int rpret the text of the 
Father. ‘Alpha and Omega, the 


Beginning and the Ending,” is the 
description of the eternity of the 
God of Israel; and the remaining 
words, ‘* which is, and which was, 
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and which is to come,” are acknow- 
ledged to signify independent eter- 
nity. 

The Son is Jehovah, and there- 
fore eternal, for that name implies 
necessary existence. He is also 
eternal in respect of his creative 
power, and because he existed be- 
fore all creatures, for if he was not 
made, he was unmade, i. e. eternal, 
(John i. 3. 10. -Col. i. 16, 17.—1 
Cor. viii. G6.) 

Micah v. 2. ‘* But thou Bethle- 
hem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet 
out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me, that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose goings forth have been from 
of old, trom everlasting.” Here are 
two goings forth; one denoting the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem; the 
other 1s ‘‘ from of old, from everlast- 
ing.” This isa clear proof of the 
pre-existence of Christ ; and a pro- 
bable proot of his eternal pre-exist- 


ence; for as either of the phrases 


from of old and from everlasting de- 


notes eternity , the two together can- 
not imply less, especially as no li- 
mitation is intimated or required. 
This is called a probable proof; 
but if there be any ambiguity in the 
words, itis an ambiguity from which 
even the eternity of the Father is not 
exempt. 

Solomon’s description of Wisdom, 
(Prov. vill. 22—30.) is another proof 
of the eternity of the Son of God. 
This text was understood by the an- 
tient Jews, and the primitive Fa- 
thers, of a person, viz. of the Sub- 
stantial Wisdom of God, either the 
Son or the Holy Spirit, but gen- 
erally the former, nor has the inter- 
pretation ever been called in ques- 
tion. ‘The only doubt is concern- 
ing the meaning of the phrases 
“from of old, from everlasting,” 
which are liable to the same ambi- 
guity here as in Micah v.2. Tore- 
move this ambiguity it may be re- 
marked, that Wisdom is said to have 
been with the Lord “ in the begin- 
ning of his way, before his works of 
old,” q.d, before the creation, or 
AB2 
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from eternity. Wisdom is also said 
to have been by him, “as one 
brought up with him.” This is a 
natural description of a co-eternal ex- 
istence, and it is confirmed by the 
following words, ‘‘1 was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before 
him ;” intimating, according to Ori- 
gen, that the Father can no more be 
supposed to have ever been without 
the Word, than to have been with- 
out joy or happiness. The very de- 
scription of the Son, under the cha- 
racter of Wisdom, intimates that the 
Son is mseparable from the Father, 
as his own wisdom, i. e. that he is 
co-eternal with him. This is also the 
remark of Origen, who thence infers 
the eternity of the Word. 

It was the opinion of the antients, 
that the several titles, the Word, the 
Power of God, Light, Truth, &c. 
attributed to the Son in the Scrip- 
tures, were intended to insinuate his 
inseparable co-eternity with the Fa- 
ther: and it is worthy of remark, 
that these titles are not ascribed to 
Apostles or Prophets, as they pro- 
bably would have been, if they had 
meant no more than that the wisdom 
of God, &c. were manifested by the 
Son. The Anti-Nicene Fathers also 
insisted, that the Son would not 
have been called ‘‘ the express im- 
age of his Father's person,” Heb. i 

3. if he had not resembled the Fa- 
er i in every perfection, and espe- 
cially in his eternity. 

In Hebrews viii. Melchisedek, the 
type of Christ, is represented to 
have had “ neither beginning of 
days, nor end of life,” and the Anti- 
type should therefore have an eter- 
nal existence, That he shall have 
no ‘‘ end of life” is universally ad- 
mitted, and if no “ end of life” im- 
ports a future or prospective eter- 
nity in its largest sense, it seems 
most reasonable to understand no 
** beginning of days” of a past or 
retrospective eternity also in its 
largest sense. 

2. Without repeating the proofs 
of the Immutability of Christ, which 
are involved in the proof of_his eter- 
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nity, we proceed to the considera- 
tion of other texts. In Hebrews 1}. 
10, 11, 12, the Apostle recites the 
Psalmist’s description of the un- 
changeable nature of God; and 

he recites it without any limitation, 
there is no occasion to abate its 
force, which was triumphantly urg- 
ed by Athanasius against the Arians. 
Nor can any words be more empha- 
tical, than “ They shall perish, but 
thou remainest: they shall be 
changed, but thou art THE SAME:” 
; Hebrews xiii. 8. “ Jesus 
Christ, the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever.’ Here THE SAME 
(6 avres) is again applied to Christ: 
and all time, past, present and fu- 
ture, is included under the words 
“« yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” 
as in Rev. i. 8. under the words 
‘* which is, which was, and which is 
to come.” The text was thus un- 
derstood and applied to the person 
of Christ against the antient Arians, 
and the modern application of it to 
the doctrine of Christ is rather a 
practical inference from the propo- 
sition contained in the text, than the 
proposition itself: and whether it 
be connected with the words fol- 
lowing, or the words preceding, the 
sense of the Apostle is equally per- 
finent and appropriate. In short 
this interpretation has the advan- 
tage of being literal and not figura- 
tive; of agreeing with the scope 
and design of the author, both in 
the context and in chap. i. 12. of 
being countenanced by the fathers 
of the fourth century, and not dis 
puted by those before them; and of 
being opposed chiefly, if not only, 
by those who controvert the doc- 
trine which it contains, and which 
is exhibited in other Scriptures and 
confirmed by all antiquity. 

3. The Omniscience of Christ was as- 
serted by his disciples, (‘Now we are 
sure that thou knowest all things,”) 
and by Peter, (“ Lord thou knowest 
all things.”) These words are in them- 
selves general and unlimited, and the 
Evangelist in recording them, (John 
Xvi, 30, xxxi, 17.) offers no caution 
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against their being understood inthe 
most unlimited sense, which is es- 
tablished by other Scriptures. The 
peculiar property of God, that of 
searching the hearts, is claimed by 
our Lord himself, Rey. ii. 23. and is 
ascribed to him by the Apostles, 
Jobn ii. 24. Acts 1. 24. and again 
under the title of the Word of God, 
Heb. iv. 12, 13. where it is said, 
that ‘‘ all things are naked before 
him ;” that ‘* every creature is mani- 
fest in his sight;” and that ‘he is 
a discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart.” So again it is 
said, in Coloss. i. 3. “* In whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge :” and although it may 
be doubted whether the relation 
(« #) does not refer to the mystery, 
if it refers to a person at all, it re- 
fers to Christ, as its nearest ante- 
cedent, and thus it was understood 


by the antient fathers, and some of 


them deduced from thence a proof 
of the omniscience of Christ. 

The design of this Epistle is to 
explain the dignity and excellency 
of Christ, (see ch. i. 15. 19.—ii. 9.) 
and it is consistent with this design 
of the Apostle to say, that “ all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
were hidden” in him, “ in whom,” as 
he had before said, ‘‘ dwelt all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
This latter text is introduced with a 
caution to beware of philosophy, 
and it is contrary to the Apostle’s 
argument to suppose, that he does 
not mean, that the Father’s nature 
and Godhead so reside in Christ, as 
to make a full and entire communion 
of substance and of all perfections, 
insomuch that the Son shall be very 
God of very God. Neither is it 
consistent with the use of the Ec- 
clesiastical writers to interpret the 


word §eorm;, Godhead or divinity, of 


divine power or dominion only. The 
great mystery of the Incarnation, 
(compare 1 Tim. iii. i6.—John i. 14. 
—16.) was what St. Paul intended to 
describe when he said that the ful- 
ness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ 
bodily: and it was more necessary 
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to introduce this doctrine with a 
caution against false philosophy, 
in which the early heresies on this 
point originated. 

Further proofs of the Omniscience 
of Christ are, that he is indisputa- 
bly equal to the Holy Spirit of God ; 
that he is Creator aad Preserver of 
the Universe; that Wisdom and 
Truth are titles ascribed to him in 
holy Scripture; and that he has the 
most intimate union with and know- 
ledge of God the Father. These 
arguments may serve to confirm, in 
the minds of considerate men, a doe- 
trine admitted without dispute by 
the primitive writers. But to this 
doctrine itis objected :— 

1. That Christ is searcher of 
hearts only by the will of the Al. 
mighty; this objection is founded in 
a misconception, and mistranslation 
of a passage in Clemens Alexandri 
nus. 

2. A second exception is derived 
from John viii. 28. “I do nothing 
of myself, but as my Father hath 
taught me, I speak these things.” 
It is meant that the Son is so inti- 
mately united with the Father, as to 
speak and do nothing except in con- 
cert with him: and in the use of the 
word taught, our Lord accommo- 
dates himself to human phraseology, 
which should always be interpreted 
soberly and suitably to the dignity 
of the subject. It is admitted, that 
the Son hath his knowledge from 
the Father, but the admission only 
shews the infinite perfection of that 
knowledge, which is one and the 
same, in extent and degree, with 
that of the Father. 

3. Another exception is derived 
from Rev. 1.1. ‘‘ The revelation of Je- 
sus Christ which God gave unto him.” 
It is confessed that all the transac 
tions of God with mankind, are by 
his Son Jesus Christ : and men should 
rather reverence and adore, than too 
curiously examine this divine ordet 
and economy. 

3. The most material objection is de- 
rived from Mark xiii. 32. (compare 
Mat, xxiv. 36.)‘‘Of that day and that 
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hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels, which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father:” or ‘ the 
Father only.” In this text Christ 
speaks not as the Son of God, but 
as the Son of Man; and it is the 
just remark of Athanasius, that there 
is no mention of the Holy Spirit, 
that it might be considered, that 
what is not unknown to the Holy 
Spirit cannot be unknown to the 
Son of God. There are various 


passages in which the meaning of 


our Lord ‘cannot be understood, 
without bearing in mind this distine- 
tion between the Son of God and the 
Son of Man. (Compare John xvii. 
11.—Mat. xxvi. 11. with Mat. xxviii. 
20.—John xiv. 23.) and he may 
therefore be understood to know in 
one capacity, what he doth not know 
in another. The union of the Son 
of Man with the Son of God is suffi. 
cient to account for the climax in 
which the Son is placed above the 
angels; and as to the exclusive 
word “only,” applied to the Father, 
it cannot be so strictly interpreted 
as to exclude what essentiaily be- 
longs to the Father, namely his 
Word and Holy Spirit. “« The Son 
hath a name, which no one knew, 
but he himself :” if in this text the 
word x#d:s, ‘no one,” does not ex- 
clude the Father, neither does the 
word *‘ only” exclude the Son. 

4. The Omnipresence ot Christ 
is proved in the following texts: 
«¢ Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” ‘Lo! Iam 
with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” ‘* By him ail things 
consist.” Mat. xviii. 20 —xxviii. 20. 
—Col.i. 17. These texts prove the 
presence of Christ in heaven and in 
earth, and throughout the whole 
compass of creation: beyond which 
the Scriptures do not extend the 
presence even of theFather. This doc- 
trine is also proved by the worship 
to be paid to Christ, by men, by an- 
gels, and by the whole creation : it 
may be inferred from his being the 
Creator and Preserver of all things ; 
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and it is unanimously maintained by 
the antient writers. — ; 

Ilf. It remains to sum up the ar- 
gument, and to obviate some objec- 
tions. 

Every attribute and every title as- 
cribed to Christ, singly would justify 
the belief, the whole together a- 
mount to an irrefragable demonstra- 
tion, that Christ is God. These 
titles and properties were never as- 
signed to any creature. If some are 
equivocal, others are not; and the 
manner in which they are applied 
defines the sense. Titles are ex- 
plained by attributes, and both con- 
firmed by the creation imputed to 
Christ, and the adoration required 
for him. The strength of the evi- 
dence is indeed extraordinary, and 
such that the providence of God, 
and the divine superintendence of 
the affairs of the Church, can hardly 
be reconciled with the supposition 
that the doctrine is not true. All 
the characters, which the Jews as- 
cribed to God, and which they would 
have thought it blasphemy to as- 
cribe to a creature, and than which 
no terms more expressive of the di- 
vine nature can be devised, are as- 
cribed to Christ. If the history of 
the doctrine be traced from the pre- 
sent time to the time of the Apos- 
tles, it will be found that the divini- 
ty of Christ hath been received and 
maintained by all the wisest, the most 


judicious, and most distinguished 


writers of the Church. In opposi- 
tion to these arguments and this au- 
thority, itis objected, 

1. That some divine titles, such 
as, the Most High, the Almighty, 
tle one God and Father of all, the 
one God, cf whom are all things, are 
not applied to the Son. But, 1. if 
some divine titles appropriated to the 
Father are not applied to the Son, 
the titles which are applied to him 
do nevertheless prove him to be no 
creature, but truly God: and there- 
fore the titles omitted, are virtually 
contained in those expressly assign- 
ed. 2. Some of these titles have 
been proved to be actually, and 
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others may be proved to be, by im- 
plication at least, ascrived to the 
Son. 3. The titles which are ex- 
cepted are those which belong not 
essentially, but personally to the 
Father; and which if they were as- 
cribed to him would prove not the 
Catholic, but the Sabellian doctrine, 





' that the Son is the same person with 
the Father. 

2. It is objected, that the divine 
titles and attributes are ascribed in 
a more eminent manner to the Fa- 
ther than to the Son. The objec- 
tion is loosely worded, and i's pre- 
cise meaning cannot be ascertained. 
It has been shewn, that these pro- 
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perties are ascribed to the Son, in 
their utmost latitude of signification, 
and therefore the objection is cither 
without weight or without truth. 
‘<The sum of all is this; the Father 
is Father, and the Son is Son: one 
first in order, the other second. 
Whatever consequences necessarily 
follow this concession, we are very 
ready to admit. And it would save 
a great deal of trouble, if the objec- 
tors would put the cause upon this 
single question: Whether it were 
possible for God to have had a Soa 
ofthe same nature, co-equal, and co- 
eternal with him.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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REVIEW OF NEW 


Censidcrations addressed to, Country 
Gentlemen, on the Prevalence of 
Crime ; in a Sermon preached in 
the Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Stafford, on Friday, March 12, 

i 1819. before the Honourable Mr. 
Baron Garrow, and the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Richardson, at 
the Lent Assizes. By John Mil- 
ler, M.A. Fellow of Worcester 
College, Chaplain to the High 
Sheriff. Printed by Desire of 
their Lordships and the Jury. 
Oxford, Parker. pp. 33. 


Much of the recent language of po- 
liticians, concerning false views of 
national prosperity, resulting froma 
fictitious currency, and concerning 
the necessity of returning to a real 
standard of value, is very applicable 
to the present state of religion. In 
the midst of an unprecedented dis- 
play of zeal and piety, there is found 
to be a lamentable deficiency of 
Christian conduct and behaviour, 
and some men begin to suspect, 
that the character of the country 
would not be injured, if some of the 
popular ostentation and eccentricity 
of the present day should be laid 
aside, and some of the quiet princi- 
ples and personal exertions of our 
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pious fore-fathers be suffered to 
flourish in their stead. 

This suspicion will not be weak- 
ened by a perusal of Mr. Miller’s 
Assize Sermon, than which few dis- 
courses have been more important 
on the subject, more suitable to the 
times, Or more appropriate to the 
congregation before which it was de- 
livered. From Gal. vi. 4, 5. which 
** pointedly involves the great Chris- 
tian principle of conduct, the sense 
of individual responsibility before a 
future judgment,” Mr. Miller takes 
occasion to notice ‘* some of the po- 
pular notions that prevail concern- 
ing crime and reformation,” and to 
apparently of 
fitter kind to reach towards the root 
of the evil.” 

The increase of crime cannot be 
denied: men differ only in the 
causes which they allege for this in- 
crease. But all these solutions 
ultimately coincide in something 
of a like character,” in the “ simi- 
lar propensity of men to look at 
things only ur the aggregate—a su- 
perticial and generalizing disposi- 
tion looking abroad for fault and not 
at home.” This disposition may be 
traced, when men account for the 


suggest one remedy €¢ 
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increase of evil by the excess of popu- 
lation, the imperfections of the cri- 
minal code, deficient regulations in 
the discipline of prisons, the neglect or 
errors of the clergy, the wide spread- 
ing of enthusiasm, the corruptions 
of the executive government, or the 
want of what they term reform in the 
public representation of the people. 
The same disposition is seen in the 
excess of confidence which is placed 
“in merely general and insutiicient 
means for the remedy of evil,” such 
as “the power aud probable ef- 
fects of the national plan of educa- 
tion,” and “the perpetual recur- 
rence had to legislation.’’ It is seen 
again in the easy reliance which: ts 
placed upon “ vague and unsubstan- 
tial securities.’’ 

“‘ Witness the prevailing fashion, as it 
may be called, of listening to loose and 
flattering Reports of splendid things ac- 
complished by the strength of Public So- 
cieties. One might dwell on such in yield- 
ing moods of philanthropic tenderness, un- 
til an illusion should really follow and ob- 
tain belief, that now indeed approaches 
were fast making to a state of public hap- 
piness, and that evil was about to take its 
flight and be scen no more. But is it so? 
Again, to what can the credulous compla- 


cency with which we listen, in defiance of 
our certain knowledge, to statements of 


national prosperity; when want and 


wrong meet us at our very doors, and 
scarce a family in private life, but suffers 
from their pressure ; to what can this be 
attributed in part, but to an indolent habit 
of accepting satisfaction from general and 
easy calculations, and so escaping, (in se- 


verer measure) the less grateful duty of 


“ proving every man his own work ?” 


P, 10. 


In referring to these inadequate 


causes and insutiicient remedies of 


evil, Mr. Miller would not be under- 
stood “‘ to speak with an ignorant 
disrespect of all collective views,’’ 
but ‘* to point out a certain peculiar 
tendency of self-deceit, which is apt 
to blind us to the fundamental truth 
upon public questions.” In expa- 
tiating upon them with a just discri- 
mination, he imputes to them a par- 
tial and secondary importance, and 
contends that there is a something 
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more powerful, namely, an individual 
responsibility, of which the want is 
the cause, and of which the applica- 
tion is the remedy of the increase of 
evil. But his great objection to such 
estimates of life is, 

* That they do not seem to recognize ot 
seek for any apparent WILL of GOD in 
the constitution of society, but to regard it 
only as a political machine, and fabric of 
men’s own contrivance. Wherefore they be- 
come most dangerous as views to be rested 
in; seeing that their tendency seems to be 
to establish a sentiment, (perhaps uncon- 
scious) that certain collective efforts 
form almost the whole amount of pub- 
lic duty, to disjoin this from private alto- 
gether, not in the branch alone, but in the 
root (if I may so illustrate it,) as though 
the two were not merely distinct in the 
circumstances of their operation, but flow- 
ed from entirely distinct sources, or essen- 
tially belonged aud were to be referred to 
different accounts.” P. 13. 


In suggesting some few particu- 
lars, ‘‘ such as a true principle of 
personal accountableness appears 
likely to direct in that part of a 
Christian’s duty which concerns his 
fellow creatures,” Mr. Miller con- 
fines his observation, to a single 
class of the community, that of 
country gentlemen, to whom, whe- 
ther as grand jurors, or magistrates, 
or perhaps in the higher office still 
of legislators, so much of the na- 
tion’s welfare is intrusted, and who 
even in their more private characters 
of landlords and heads of their re- 
spective districts, possess so vast a 
weight of influence over the religion 
and morals of their neighbours, whe- 
ther for evil or for good.” 

The constitution of society which 
Mr. Miller traces in the Scriptures, 
is that of many members making one 
body, fitted to work together for 
the good of each other, as account- 
able servants of the same heavenly 
Master. The universal bond by 
which, under the instrumentality of 
so much varied stewardship, the 
whole cause of good is to be kept 
together, and to which as a measure 
and standard of appeal all experi- 
ments and efforts for the advance- 
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ment of the general happiness are to 
be referred, is religion, to the in- 
fluence of which alone we must look 
for any general amendment of the 
people. P. 20, 21. 

“Viewing things in this light, I will ven- 
ture to express a conviction, not slightly 
taken up, that @ reinstatement of the na- 
tional Clergy in the more affectionate and 
suitable respect of the people in general, to 
be accomplished by a more consistent con- 
duct of the higher classes, illustrated by the 
light of personal example, might contti- 
bute more to general reformation, and 
therefore more assist the present exigency, 
than any mere political enactment, be it 
what it may. Such language may excite a 
smile for mere simplicity, or may perhaps 
be judged to convey an imputation of un- 
real wrong. Yet let it not be so rejected 
without consideration. It is not possible 
that the great body of the higher classes can 
have thought upon this point with true 
Christian seriousness. Things would not, 
could not, be as they now are, if this were 
so. Neither the character nor difficulties 
of the Clergy, in these days of free opinion, 
are taken into account by them. Let there 
be called to witness only for the present 
these few points that fullow ; the extremely 
small consideration commonly bestowed 
upon the pastoral and spiritual nature of 
the Clerical office in its first intention ; the 
little disposition that exists, practically, to 
look upon the Clergy in any other than a 
mere political or civil light, and to confer 
accordingly, whether it be respect or dis- 
repect apon wrong grounds; the temper, 
that will estimate their claims to mainte- 
nance with no more tenderness or higher 
feeling than is yielded to the most ordinary 
calculations ; the diminution of regard and 
reverence toward them extending from 
hence, so dangerously downwards; and 
producing among all dependent classes, but 
more especially throughout that agricul- 
tural class, by whom it is so peculiarly im- 
portant that their PASTORS should be 
loved and honoured, an almost eutire igno- 
rance or misapprehension of their primitive 
essential character. It were perhaps un- 
wise to utter more at large what the heart 
prompts on sucha subject. Three points 
however much connected with it, and 
strictly belonging to the present argument, 
are deserving of the most attentive notice: 
first, the influence of landlords in prescrib- 
ing tone to the opinions of their tenantry ; 
secondly, the influence of these again upon 
the poor, their own dependents ; and third- 
ly, in connexion with these two, the ten- 
dency to universal evil, likely to ensue 
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from infusing into thi important middle 
class of subordinate co-operators, such un- 
worthy notions of the abstract character of 
their spiritual instructors. 

** The second of these points especially 
is of the very utmost consequence. Per- 
haps only those who have lived much (and 
that observantly) in agricultural parishes, 
can estimate its full weight ; but it will be 
obvious to all, in considerable measure, that 
an immensity of power is to be assigned in 
such places to the right or wrong, moral or 
religious leanings of the immediate eme- 
ployers of the poor. These onlg are in 
fact the persons who come in contact with 
the real truth of the poor’s practice ; who 
know their dispositions, habits, wishes ; 
and who consequently are alone acquainted 
thoroughiy with the real state of crime or 
innocence ; of merit, or the want of it, 
through their respective districts. It is not 
for me to point out in detail the services, 
which persons, so circumstanced, might 
render, working together in the sense of 
brotherhood, with their superiors and 
Christian ministers. It is enough to have 
proposed the thought.” P, 23. 


It is a train of deep and serious 
thought, which is proposed in this 
long extract, and especially in the 
last paragraph; and our reflections 
are naturally carried back to the 
comforts, the virtues, and the frugal 
economy of those times, in which the 
scale of society ascended gradually 
from the cottager to the tenant of a 
small farm, to which he had raised 
himself principally by his own indus- 
try; from thence to the more opu- 
lent occupier, or the yeoman who 
cultivated his own acres; and from 
thence to the proprietor of the large 
estate; who, by these subordinate 
agents, became acquainted with 
every thing which passed in his dis- 
trict, and administered justice, of 
which none ventured to complain. 
It is a different scene which now 
presents itself in many parts of the 
country. Under the present artifi- 
cial system of agriculture, occupiers 
of large farms, wholly absorbed in 
the use-or pursuit of wealth, and 
without any experience in the wants, 
the manners, or the feelings of the 
peasantry, are often the sole as well 
as the immediate employers of the 
pn merit they judge ac- 
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cording to their own interest, aid 
whose opinions they regulate, by 
their own prejudice and caprice. 
The natural influence which a good 
master possesses over a good ser- 
vant, is increased in an unprecedent- 
ed degree, by means of the mixed 
system of husbandry and 
parish pay: and in parishes in which 
dissent prevails, or in which the 
clergyman is from any cause unpo- 
pular, as he always is, where any 
thing like the due amount of tithes 
is demanded, the pe 
withdrawn from his influence and 
pastoral superintendence, and are 
made dissenters, not upon principle, 
but in resentment, for interest, and 
by example. It is well, if the evil 
resulting from the want of the con- 
trouling presence of the proprietor, 
and his cordial co-operation with the 
pastor of the village, be not yet more 
fatal; it is well, if it be only un- 
friendly to the growth of religion 
and of virtue; if it be not the means 
and the occasion of poverty and ig- 
norance; of disregard to character, 
discontent with condition, and con- 
tempt of authority; of drunkenness 
and vice; of fraud and falsehood ; 
of sedition, blasphemy, and all im- 
piety. To the great body of the 
higher classes, ‘‘ the difficulties of 
the clergy,” and “ the real truth of 
the poor’s practice,” are indeed un- 
known, except through the repre- 
sentation of ‘* the immediate em- 
ployers of the poor.” 


Vages, 


ple are easily 


** Surely however it is not even yet too 
late to work a change in prepossessions so 
alarming to the best interests of society 
among us, if only the right workmen would 
take up their own proper and befitting task 
in Christian earnestness! Let it not be 
asked of them to do another's work ; to 
bear any burthen but their own; but let 
them lend their influence and kind encou- 
ragement, their sanction, presence, and 
controul, and personal example, to renew 
the moral and religious taste of their re- 
spective spheres, and to repair the breach, 
which a false and shallow system has been 
making in the bulwarks of a true piety ; let 
them ponder worthily the weight of their 
dependents, as possible contributors, if 
rightly guided, to the advance of universal 
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goodness ; and give accordingly a right di- 
rection unto these, and qttite a new scale of 
progress might be instituted.” P, v8. 

“ But surely all we read of, or infer from 
the annals of our forefathers, of the house- 
hold, and domestic piety, and charities of 
simpler times; of pastoral care, and dutiful 
allegiance to it; of congregations keeping 
* unity of spirit in the bond of peace ;’ these 
cannot all be mere visions, or pictures only 
fitted to the time of less perfect know- 
ledge, Our fathers can never have accom- 
plished such things in the dimness, and we 
be unable to effect them in the light! 
Surely they might yet be proved and reé 
alized ; we cannot have arrived at such an 
argument for ignorance, as that the more 
wide diffusion of a little knowledge, has 
rendered all things insubordinate! This is 
not to be thought at any rate. It is time, 
however, for ‘ every one to prove his own 
work’ in this matter; that all may per- 
ceive the disproportion prevalent between 
our social works, and private principles ; 
and see how much of personal effort is de- 
manded, of strict Christian character, to 
retain the public gifts, which are so freely 
scattered, in a legitimate and healthful ope- 
ration.” P, 32. 


We are prepared to maintain, that 
no danger of insubordination is to 
be apprehended from the progress 
of national education. The more 
the minds of the poor are instructed, 
the more their condition is improved ; 
and the more they are restored to 
the comforts which belong to British 
peasants, the more will they be at- 
tached to England, and England’s 
institutions. That the measures 
which are now in operation, do work 
but slowly, must be principally at- 
tributed to the want of example in 
the houses of many parents and of 
many masters, of whom the one have 
been depraved by pétiperism, and 
the latter by luxurious indulgence. 
Religious knowledge cannot but be 
advancing; and it is of the first im- 
portance, that the principles which 
the child acquires in the National 
or Sunday School, should not be 
laughed out of countenance, as soon 
as he enters the servants’ hall. We 
know, that the young servant already 
begins to make enquiry, for what he 
calls “ the reading,” and the prayers 
of the family, on the Sunday even- 
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ing; and in some cases proposes to 
leave a good service, because his 
expectations in this respect are not 
gratified. As these opinions be- 
come more common, domestic reli- 
gion will of necessity be revived in 
the families of the higher classes, or 
they will be served by the most igno- 
rant or the most depraved of the 
community: we see no other alter- 
native, than to cherish the virtuous 
dispositions of the good, or to put 
up with all the ill manners of those, 
in whom there is not the fear of 
God. It was anoble example which 
was exhibited during the late visit 
of the Duke of Gloucester to Wim- 
pole, when Lord Hardwicke con- 
ducted his royal and noble guests to 
the village church in the morning, 
and in the evening called his ser- 
vants into their presence, to attend 
the customary prayers of the family. 
Nor do we believe, that this is a so- 
litary instance of domestic piety, even 
in the highest walks of life. 


“ The whole question that again returns, 
is simply this: how far the conduct of the 
higher classes, regulated by such views, 
might tend to the removal of our present 
difficulties, and to the lessening of crime ? 

*“* Upon this question, let us pause, and 
come to a conclusion: only just remem- 
bering, what an extraordinary spectacle 
this kingdom offers to our contemplation at 
this day; that of a kingdom, unrivalled in 
its mass of wealth, perishing in almost 
every part through poverty. Again, dis- 
pensing the light and treasures of the Gos- 
pel thronghout all lands, and yet itself dis. 
honoured and distracted by increase of 
guilt and wrong! 

** Whence happens this ? from ignorance. 
Nay, we have the light of knowledge most 
abundant. From absolute poverty, and 
lack of means to counterbalance tempo- 
rary pressures? Nay, it does not seem to 
be the great fountain of national prospe- 
rity; but its streanis and channels only 
that are dry. Does it then befall from 
want of wholesome laws, and corrective 
Nay, the spirit of our laws is yet 
the admiration of the civilized world ; the 
scales of justice are yet held by pure hands, 
and its provisions uprightly administered, 

** Itis not, cannot be from want of means 
absolutely, that we are constrained in sor- 
row to behold such painful inconsistency, 
but from defect of more worthy applica- 
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tion, individually, of means in possession. 
Does not every thing then call upon us ‘ to 
prove every man his own work?’ For as- 
suredly that day will come, when ‘ every 
man shall bear his own burthen,’ to be as- 
signed by an unerring Judge.” 


er 


Thoughts on the Poor Laws, in a 
Letter to a Friend, attempting to 
shew the Causes of the Increase o; 
the Poor Rates, as well as point- 
ing out who are benefited, or who 
suffer by such Increase. By An 
drew Bolton. pp. 28. Kirby. 


THE low wages of labourers in hus 
bandry, and the high amount of the 
rate for the relief of the poor, which 
is necessary to supply the deficien 
cy, are topics too copious and too 
diversified, to be adequately discus- 
sed in a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
pages. Mr. Bolton has, however, 
placed the subject in a light in 
which it is not commonly viewed, 
and by taking the converse of a com- 
mon proposition, has laboured to 
shew that it is the land which is de- 
vouring the poor, and not the poor 
who are devouring the land. The 
remedy which he proposes for this 
grievance, which many feel, and 
of which all have reason to com- 
plain, is a rise in the price of labour 
in proportion to the increased price 
of the necessaries of life, which it 
may be remarked, always come to 
the poor at the ret ul or tlie highest 
cost. 

“ JT come next to the practice of pay- 
ing part of the! ushandry wages out of the 
poor rates. In or about the year 1785, 
from 20 to 50 miles of London, wages upon 
an average were seven shillings per week ; 
wheat 10/. per load, or five shillings per 
bushel; butchers’ meat from 3}d. to 4d. 
per pound, say 4d. Now with his seven 
shillings a man could then purchase a bush- 
el of wheat, and 6lb. of meat. In 1817, 
wheat is 201, per load, meat 8d, per pound ; 
therefore to place the labourer and land 
on the same comparative footing only as 
in 1785, the wages should be fourteen shil- 
lings, or a bushel of wheat and six pounds 
of meat: now, does the farmer pay this 
sum? No: but he pays at farthest ten 
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shillings, perhaps eight or nine; and if 
the man has a family, seods him to the poor 
rate for the four, five, or six, according to 
the number, and the man is deemed a pau- 
per. Let us examine this matter a little 
closer ; there can be no doubt, I conclude, 
that the man’s labour produces the same 
effect or produce on land now, as in the 
year 1785; therefore it is of the same 
comparative value, that is, worth a bushel 
of wheat and six pounds of meat, or four- 
teen shillings ; and a man having rendered 
his week’s work, has rendered a fair equi- 
valent to the land for fourteen shillings. 
If the farmer gives ten and the parish 
four only, it is evident that the man re- 
ceives no more than his due, even suppos- 
ing fourteen shillings the full value of his 
work, which I by no means admit. How 
then are we justified in calling such men 
paupers ? Perhaps the relation of an anec- 
dote which occurred in a_ neighbouring 
parish, may put this in a clearer point of 
view. 

** A labourer with a family being out of 
employ, and receiving from the parish 12s. 
per week, the overseers, with the view of 
reducing the expence, were induced to ac- 
cept the offer of a bricklayer to give 9s, 
per week to the man, and the parish to 
make up the 12s, After some weeks an 
altercation took place between the master 
and man, in the heat of which the former 
reproached the latter with impertinence, 
being a pauper on the parish. The man 
retorted, saying, you are the pauper. I do 
the same work, and you charge the same to 
your customer for my time as for those you 
pay twelve shillings per week; therefore 
the parish money goes into your pocket 
not mine, 

“The man’s conduct was reported in 
committee, voted contumacious, and future 
relief withheld. I beg to ask which was 
the pauper? If I understand the purport of 
the word as applied to parish matters, it is 
applicable to those only who receive the 
parish money without rendering an equiva- 
lent, P. 12—14. 

** Much has been said about the idleness 
of the labourers: but it should be remem- 
bered, that this is ex-parte evidence at 
best. If the labourer had been called, 
perhaps he would have said, ‘ I have done 
my duty: I have performed work far a- 
bove the value of the wages I have receiv- 
ed; upon what principle then does my 
master require two shillings worth of la- 
bour, paying me but for one? Were I to 


£0 with one shilling to the shop, would the 
shopkeeper give me two shillings worth of 
bread? Or, if I applied to the farmer, my 
master, and required of hin, a bushel of 
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wheat for five shillings, would he comply 
with my request? Give me fair wages, 
that I may procure sufficient food to sup- 
port hard labour, and I will willingly la- 
bour in proportion.’ You remember the 
case of a labourer digging gravel. He had 
in three weeks dug a certain quantity, at 
one shilling per day: the surveyors having 
occasion for more to finish a job, agreed to 
pay him by the load ; the mandug the same 
quantity as before in one week, and earned 
a pound: this was triumphantly brought 
forward as a proof of the fellow’s idleness 
and rascality ; indeed there was no bound 
to the abuse poured on him: and, for 
what I ask? So far from taking advan- 
tage of the parish, we find he actually did 
more for his money when working by the 
week, than the load ; the first quantity cost 
eighteen shillings, the latter a pound.”— 
P, 24. 26. 


These extracts are sufficient to 
shew the object of the writer, and 
the spirit in which the letter is writ- 
ten. It contains no refinement of 
wit; it exhibits no studious care to 
pursue the argument into all its de- 
tails, and to vindicate it from every 
exception; it makes no pretensions 
to research into what is past, or to 
speculation into futurity; but it 
shews much plain sense on a super- 
ficial and cursory view of a plain 
matter of fact, that wages are low 
and rates are high: and though 
there will be exceptions to many of 
Mr. Bojton’s statements, and espe- 
cially to his commendation of Bene- 
fit Societies held in publie houses, 
few persons will read his letter, 
without a powerful excitement of 
their compassion in favour of the 
labouring classes, and without a 
secret conviction, that it is not their 
fault, that they are degraded to a 
state of abject and most demoral- 
izing dependance, and that there 
has been a large increase of the rates 
ostensibly raised for their mainten- 
ance. Praise is due to the feeblest 
attempts to draw attention to this 
high and important question, which 
involves considerations of humanity 
and the redress of unquestionable 
grievances; of justice and the pay- 
ment of the worth of labour, and the 
exemption of those who do not em 
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ploy labourers from a necessity of 
contributing to their support, often 
to a very inconvenient extent: of 
moral character, and the recovery of 
the antient virtues of the British 
peasantry ; of private interest, and 
the prevention of a further depreci- 
ation of all kinds of landed property 
by the means of a nominal poor s- 
rate ; and of public policy, and the 
best method of maintaining the poor, 
and restraining the effect of impro- 
vident marriages, if those marriages 
can be called improvident, which are 
not unfrequently contracted to ob- 
tain some advantage of the overseer. 
There is a difficulty, however, of 
which Mr. Bolton has taken no no- 
tice, and which in some cases it is 
not easy to overcome. When the 
farmer pays the full value of the la- 
bour, itis obvious, that he will hire 
no more labourers than he actually 
requires: and what is to become of 
the redundant population? When 
the work and the workmen beara 
fair proportion to each other, the 
difficulty does not exist; and poor 
rates might immediately revert to 
their original uses, and be appro- 
priated exclusively to the benefit of 
the impotent and infirm. If in other 
cases, the farmer could be persuaded 
to engage the best hands at ade- 
quate wages, and to reserve the 
inferior hands, the worst men and 
the worst workmen, for parish work 
upon the roads, &c. at reduced 
wages, a stimulus would be restored 
to industry and integrity, and men 
would have a renewed interest in 
their reputation. But it is ditheult 
to convince a farmer, or indeed any 


other man, where the appearance of 
present pecuniary interest to himself 


offers an impediment to his convic- 
tion; and there can be no doubt, 


that some alteration in the laws of 


settlement is required, by which the 
population might be more equally 
diffused over the surface of the 
country, and labour might find its 
level in a more free and open mar- 
ket. The wages of labour in hus- 
bandry might then be regulated, as 
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the wages of the manufacturer and 
the mechanic, and the profits of the 
employer would be considered as 
well as the necessities of the work- 
men, and the calculation of what the 
one can afford to receive, would be 
superseded by the better and more 
honest calculation of what he is 
worthy to receive, and what the 
other can afford to pay. The stan- 
dard between high and low wages, 
must always depend upon the price 
of food; Mr. Bolton has constant!y 
adhered to this rule, which has been 
practically abused, and turned to the 
disadvantage of the poor, so that as 
Mr. Bolton very justly observes, 
*‘ the value of a labourer’s earnings 
is never inquired into, but what is 
the smallest quantity of food he can 
be kept in subsistence by.” Now 
it has occurred within our own ex- 
perience to see produced in vestry, 
a table containing calculations of the 
expence at which food, clothing, 
&c, could be supplied to a man with 
one, two, or more children. The 
overseer proposed to reduce the al- 
lowances to this standard, but hav- 
ing found by a reference to the first 
name on the list that he was already 
below the mark, he put the tables 
in his pocket and did no more. And 
yet he was a liberal and kind over- 
seer, and had the love and respect 
of the poor, 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of London, at 
the Visitation, May 18, 1819, 
containing more particularly, 
some Remarks upon the recent 
Growth of Antinomian Error, 
and the Separation lately formed 
upon it. By Joseph Holden Pott, 
A.M. Archdeacon of London, and 
Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields. 
Published at the Request of the 
Clergy present. 30 pp. Riving- 
tons. 1819. 
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Characteristics of the two Dispen- 
sations of Law and Grace. By 
Samuel Chase, A.M. With a 
Preface, by the Rev. Rebert Hall, 
A.M. pp. 292. 7s. Black and 
Son. 1819. 


In the first Number of this publica- 
tion, we endeavoured to shew, by 
the evidence of Mr. Simons and 
Mr. Snow, that the leaders of the 
Antinomian schism, had been the 
pupils of the evangelical clergy, and 
had profited but too well by their 
instruction. ‘To any offence which 
this conduct may have unintention- 
ally given, we beg leave to reply in 
the words of the British Review : 

*€ The school or cradle, if we may so 
speak, of a system-maker, will often lead 
us to account for his peculiarities, and put 
us upon our guard against his innovation. 
If we could accurately retrace the late 
schism to its germ, if we could ascertain 
the individuals in whom it originated, their 
previous stations in life, their habits, their 
education, their tastes, their tempers, their 
age, their studies, we doubt not that much 
light might be thrown upon the nature of 
this unhappy secession.” British Review, 
No, 26, p. 381. 


In this view of the subject, we en- 
tirely acquiesce ; but we tear that our 
readers will hardly believe us, when 
we inform them, that the author of it 
proceeds to comment very perti- 
nently upon the age, and temper, 
and sex of the Antinomian leaders, 
but affects to know nothing of their 
education or their studies. Yet so 
in truth it is. Their school, and 
their cradle, however, are pointed 
out both by Mr. Simons and Mr. 
Snow ; and the Bystander has dwelt 
at greater length upon their early 
days. But not only is the last wri- 
ter (though enumerated in the list of 
works under review) passed over 
without a single remark; but even 
the repeated declarations of Mr. Si- 
mons, that he had instructed the se- 
ceders, is carefully kept out of sight ; 
and the vehement language in which 
he declares, “ that they had learned 
the truth from him, yes, even from 
him ;” and the positive declaration 
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of Mr. Snow, “ you (Mr. Simons) 
spoke to me of the glories of Jesus 
Christ, and led me, with so many 
others, into the banquetting house 
of his abundant grace,” are softened 
down into the information, that 
‘* Mr. Simons seems personally to 
have witnessed the progress of this 
fatal error, and to have been inti- 
mately acquainted with some of the 
leading seceders.” Brit. Rev. p. 393. 
We have advertcd to these facts 
with the greater reluctance, because 
there is much to admire in the arti- 
cle where they occur. But the evan- 
gelical party was, at all events, to be 
screened from blame; and therefore 
it was thought necessary not only 
to abstain from alluding to the Cal- 
vinistic controversy, and to be as 
facetious upon the orthodox clergy, 
as the subject would permit; but 
even to insinuate (p. 412), that ‘ the 
omission of all mention of the pecu- 
liarities of the Christian system, the 
cold, dry semi-ethical-semi-christian 
system of instruction,’ had a good 
deal to answer for on the present 
occasion; and to observe a most 
profound, and not quite a candid si 
lence, upon a subject fully explained 
in the pamphlets under review, and 
with which the reviewer is better ac- 
quainted than his modesty will sufter 
him to acknowledge. : 

We cannot proceed to the work 
immediately before us, without ad- 
verting to an article in another well 
kuown religious journal; to which 
we beg the reader’s serious atten- 
tion. The Christian Observer, fo: 
January last, contains a long and la- 
boured review of publications on the 
late secession. The critic is not 
guilty of the fault already animad 
verted upon, for he plainly states, 
‘* that some of the persons maintain- 
ing these errors, were once, to a 
certain extent, our associates, and 
helpers in a great and holy cause.” 
P. 32. This honest admission led 
us to suppose, that we were now 
about to see what we had long de- 
manded in vain, a complete refuta- 
tion of the Antinomian heresy, upon 
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the principles usually denominated 
evangelical: we gave the writer cre- 
dit for an intention to perform, 
though somewhat tardily, a promise 
which had been referred to in the 
first Number of our work; “of pass- 
ing through the thorny paths of a 
critical and distressing controversy ;” 
and having prepared ourselves ac- 
cording to his advice, with a serious 
consideration of Mr. Simons’s letter, 
we were ready ‘ to follow him into 
the depths which he had. pledged 
himself to descend.” Christ. Observ. 
No. 198. p. 382. Our surprise then 
may be easily imagined, when we 
found, that one-third of this elabo- 
rate critique was employed in com- 
menting upon the spirit of insubor- 
dination and aversion to church- 
communion, manifested by the se- 
ceders: another considerable por- 
tion devoted to an exposition of their 
anti-trinitarian heresies; and that 
no serious attempt was made to an- 
swer the arguments, with which an 
Antinomian may always perplex a 
Calvinist. 

“ We areas much convinced as facts can 
convince us, that geveral notions of Cliis- 
tian liberty have misled our lost brethren 
into their present wanderings ; and that if 
the whole truth were spoken, it would not 
be so absolutely the doctrines of our Fsta- 
blished Church, or of avy commonly ortho- 
dox communion, that would have revolted 
our dissidents, as it has been in general the 
scruple of joining in any cominunion at all,” 
Christian Observer, No. 205, p. 34. 
“ Particular objections are sometimes al- 
lezed: but, in general, with an inconsist- 
‘ ucy, which we shall be happy to consider 
as preceeding from an amiable forbear- 
ance, we hear of no objections at ail 
against the Establishment they have 
quitted.” P. 35.——“ Were we required 
to collect into the shortest possible com- 
pass all we mean in thus laying down the 
* ima fundamina’ of the present secession, 
we should say, that, according to our opi- 
nion, it has arisen from a principle having 
been, from some known or unknown cause, 
engendered in the breast of certain per- 
sons, which has led them to reject all mi- 
nisterial or church communion and subor- 
dination.” P. 36. 





After reading these extracts, if 
will be easy to guess, why their au- 
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thor does not wish to call the se- 
ceders Antinomians. They were 
valled so by him, however, in a for- 
mer number of his journal; they are 
called so by Mr. Cooper, without 
any equivocation; they are proved 
so to be by Mr. Simons, who is 
“intimately acquainted with them;” 
and yet the Christian Observer is 
not aware, that they are absolutely 
revolted by the doctrines of the Es- 
tablished Church; and says, that he 
hears of no objections at all against 
the Church which they have quitted!! 
The seventh Article of that Church 
most expressly declares, that “ no 
Christian man is free from obedience 
to the commandments that are called 
moral;” and either it is impossible 
that a conscientious assent should 
be given by the seceders to this as- 
sertion; or they have been most 
grossly calumniated by the respect- 
able gentlemen just named, and by 
many Others of similar sentiments, 
That a considerable decree of eccle- 
siastical insubordination may have 
been manifested by the leaders of 
the schism, is a fact which we can 
easily credit ; and following the ad- 
vice of the British Review, we might 
probably be able to trace that spirit 
to its source: but after three years 
have been spent in attributing the 
mischief to a perversion of the doe- 
trines of grace; after evangelical 
congregations have consequently 
been pressed with the necessity of 
good works, ina tone to which they 
had long been strangers; after im- 
puted holiness, and eternal justifica- 
tion, and the other well-known marks 
of the Antinomian heresy, have been 
severely, if not adequately, repro- 
bated, from the most unconnected 
quarters, it may be considered as a 
most remarkable instance of the dis- 
coveries which time and patience can 
make on the best trodden ground, to 
learn, that insubordination is the 
root and origin of the schism. And 
the principal branches, if we believe 
the Christian Observer, are certain 
errors respecting the Trinity, which 
he confutes with great complacency. 
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But lamentable and destructive as 
these absurdities must be thought, 
they cannot properly explain the 
source and origin of the evil, unless 
they were in existence when it oc- 
curred, Taken up, as they appear 
to have been, after the separation 
from the Church, they are a proof 
of the excesses to which men al- 
ways will run, when they regard 
imagination as a fit interpreter of 
Scripture; but to represent them as 
a distinguishing feature of the sect, 
is neither wise nor fair. Could any 
doubt be entertained, after the pas- 
sages already quoted, whether their 
author can account for what has hap- 
pened, entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion; that doubt must be dissipated, 
when he gravely assures us, that no 
real objection is felt to the doctrine 
of the Church, by those who disbe- 
lieve the doctrine of the Trinity!! 

But to proceed on this “ thorny 
path.” From the insubordination 
and Sabellianism of the seceders, the 
critic suddenly jumps to their opi- 
nions respecting baptism and rege- 
neration. We should have sup- 
posed, that these were the depths 
he had pledged himself to descend ; 
and that his “‘ ima fundamina” would 
lie a little below the surface. And 
it was on this account, that, in our 
first Number, we ventured to refresh 
Mr. Simons’s memory, by enquiring 
if he had ever heard, that one of the 
principal assigned motives for this 
celebrated secession, was a convic- 
tion, that the Church taught the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration. The 
Christian Observer allows, that the 
motive has been assigned; but re- 
jects it as incredible and absurd. 

* ¢ T am constrained to think Dr. Mant 
and his coadjutors,’ (says Mr. Cowan, 
in a figure, we presume, which implies 
more than it expresses) ‘ have much to 
say for themselves; that is, that they 
are argumentatively right, but theologi- 
cally wrong.’ The same concession, in 


favour of Dr. Mant, is recorded in other 
writings of the seceders ; and we should 
less question the sincerity of the con- 
straint, if, &c. &c.” Christian Observer, 
p. 42. 
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Again, in the same page : 


“ Can we then be satisfied, we should 
rather say, can we suffer ourselves to be 
deceived by a profession of candour, in 
speaking of Dr. Mant, &c. &c,"-——“* We 
need not the instruction afforded us by Mr. 
Cowan, to convince us, that doctrines are 
often determined by their authors, rathe: 
than their truth; and that parties the most 
opposite in every other respect, will occa- 
sionally be found, for private convenience, 
in strange coalition.” 


The meaning of all this must be, 
that Mr. Cowan’s professed assent 
to Dr. Mant’s interpretation of the 
prayer-book, is a mere pretence ; 
and we suppose the unhappy church- 
men who thus far agree with Mr. 
Cowan, are, like him, palpably guilty 
of falsehood. For ourselves, it would 
be unbecoming to make any protes- 
tation of good faith; but for the 
seceders, though they were not 
** once our associates and helpers,” 
we may be permitted to say, that 
they have given proofs of sincerity, 
which might be imitated, with dis 
advantage, by those who accuse them 
of guile. 

One other quotation from this re- 
markable Review and we shall be at 
liberty to enter upon a more agree- 
able task, We are told, p. 30. that 


* While all mankind are by the Scrip- 
ture ‘commanded every where to repent,’ 
and ‘ to bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance,’ by this new gospel on the other 
hand, it is clear that the whole world of the 
‘non-elect’ are left under no obligation 
to do so, and the whole world of the elect 
are equally “ire of salvation under every 
possible departure from the above recom- 
mendation, and therefore are virtually free 
from all obligation to attend to it. Indeed 
to be obliged to attend to a recommenda- 
tion is an express contradiction; it then 
becomes a command,” 


This is well put and is indisputa- 
bly true, but it cannot be necessary 
to shew that it applies to Calvinism 
just as much as to Antinomianism, 
and that it is the best and shortest 
refutation which can be given of 
either. For the Calvinist admits 
that the elect are commanded to 
obey ; that if they do not obey they 
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will be punished. But to this we 
merely answer in tlre words of the 
last extract, ‘‘ thata command which 
cannot be disobeyed, is an express 
contradiction; for then it becomes 
a constraint.” And since the elect 
are not sure of salvation if they sin; 
und yet are nevertheless sure of sal- 
vation, it is certain they must be not 
merely forbidden but prevented 
from sinning. The same argument 
applies to the case of the non-elect ; 
—they will be punished if they sin ; 
and as their punishment is decreed, 
their sin must be sv too. Thus 
much we have thought it right to say 
upon the only passage in the Chris- 
tian Observer, which seems in any 
way to apply to the controversy be- 
tween the Seceders and the Calvin- 
ists. Of their treatment on this head 
at least the former have no reason to 
complain; they are not punished, or 
convieted, they are not even brought 
to trial; the bill against them is 
thrown out by the clemency of the 
grand jury; and we believe that had 
they pleaded guilty, they would have 
been acquitted notwithstanding. 
Sut the Calvinist and the pious An- 
ticalvinist must not be treated with 
neglect, and as it is inconvenient to 
the Reviewer to reason with them 
himself, he refers them to others, 
who can do so in his stead. 


“ We would strongly refer our 
Scriptural readers to the pages of Mr. 
Biddulph for the most satisfactory and 
irrefragable triumphs of Christian morality, 
and our Calvinistic readers more particu- 
larly to the remarks of Dr. Ryland, for an 
ingenious vindication of that particular 
code from the charge of immorality and of 
subverting the eternal and universal obli- 
gation of God's law alike on all his crea- 
tures.” P. 48. 


After eighteen long pages of 
ingenious controversy, we arrive 
at this very satisfactory and con- 
vineing conclusion. And as we 
have hitherto advanced smoothly 
and rapidly along, without being 
once forced to shrink at the rug- 
gedness of the road, or to shudder 
at the profundity to which it leads, 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 9, 
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it is here, and here alone, that the 
amicipated horrors must be found. 
“ The thorny path” is Mr. Biddulph, 
and Dr. Ryland is the unfathomable 
** depth.” 

The triumphs of Scriptural Mo- 
rality have been secure long ago; 
and we may proceed to enjoy them 
without the assistance of a pioneer; 
but Dr. Ryland’s ingenious vindica- 
tion may very possibly bear a re- 
semblance to the “ vast profound ;” 
and the Reviewer certainly consult- 
ed the ease of his readers by refer- 
ring them to the doctor instead of 
prescribing for them himself. The 
pledge of “ distinctly noticing the 
proceedings of the Seceders,” p. 31. 
if any such was given, has been un. 
questionably redeemed; but with 
regard to the “depths” which the 
Christian Observer originally pledg- 
ed himself to descend, we are un- 
able to discover that he has even 
skimmed the surface. He has tried 
to keep the epithet Antinomian out 
of sight, he has attributed the schism 
to Arianism and Sabellianism, and 
insubordination; he has chosen to 
doubt the veracity of his quondam 
associates ; but he has not ventur- 
ed to contrast his own doctrine with 
theirs, or to shew that the one may 
be true, and the other nevertheless 
be false. Any thing short of this, 
must be manifestly insufficient ; and 
no manceuvres will be able to keep 
that insufficiency out of sight. 

We have chosen the present op- 
portunity for making these observa- 
tions, because it enables us to shew 
that we require nothing more than 
can be obtained; and that we are 
not quarrelling with persons but 
with things. In the preface by Mr. 
Hall, of Leicester, to ‘* Antinomian- 
ism Unmasked,” we are furnished 
with a plain unvarnished tale, for 
which the British Review and the 
Christian Observer have been 
searched in vain. The matter is so 
seasonable, and the style so per- 
spicuous, that we shall venture to 
extract a considerable proportion 
of his remarks. 

4D 
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* To trace the progress of Antinomian- 
ism, and investigate the steps by which it 
has gradually attained its fearful. ascend- 
ancy, though an interesting inquiry, would 
iad me far beyond the limits of this Pre- 
face. Suffice it to suggest a few circum- 
stances which appear to me to have con- 


tributed: not a little to that result. When 
religious parties have been long formed, a 
certain technical phraseology, invented in 
ortier to designate the peculiarities of the 
respective systems, naturally grows up: 
what custom has sanctioned, in process of 
time becomes law, and the slightest devia- 
tion from the consecrated diction comes 
to be viewed with suspicion and alarm. 
Now the technical language appropriated 
to the expression of the Calvivistic system 
in its nicer shades, however justifiable in 
itself, has, by its perpetual recurrence, 
narrowed the vocabulary of religion, and 
rendered obsolete many modes of expres- 
sion which the sacred writers indulge with- 
outscruple. The latitude with which they 
express themselves on varions subjects has 
been gradually relinquished, a scrupulous 
and systematic cast of diction has succeed- 
ed to the manly freedom and noble negli- 
gence they are accustomed to display; 
and many expressions employed without 
hesitation in Scripture, are rarely found, 
except in the direct form of quotation, in 
the mouth of a modern Calvinist. 

““In addition to this, nothing is more 
usual than for the zealous abettors of a sys- 
tem, with the best intentions, to magnify 
the importance of its peculiar tenets by 
hyperbolical exaggerations, calculated to 
identify them wih the findamental ar- 
ticles of faith. Thus the Calvinistic doc- 
trines have often been denominated, by 
divines of deservedly high reputation, the 
doctrines of grace ; implying, not merely 
their trath, but that they constitute the 
very essence and marrow of the Gospel. 
Hence persons of little reflection have been 
tempted to conclude, that the zealous in- 
enlcation of these comprehends nearly the 
whole system of revealed truth, or as much 
of it at least as is of vital importance, and 
that no danger whatever can result from 
giving them the greatest possible promi- 
nence, But the teansition from a par- 
tial exhibition of truth to the adoption of 
positivé error is a most natural one, and 
he who commences with consigning cer- 
tain important doctrines to oblivion, will 
generally eud in perverting or denying 
them, The authority of the laws of Christ, 
his proper dowinion over his people, and 
the absolute necessity of evangelical obe- 
dience in order to eternal life, thongh per- 
fectly consistent in my apprehension with 
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Calvinism, form no part of it, considered 
as aseparate system. In the systematic 
mode of instruction they are consequently 
omitted, or so slightly and sparingly ad- 
verted to, that they are gradually lost 
sight of, and when they are presented to 
the attention, being supported by no ha- 
bitual mental associations, they wear the 
features of a strange and exotic character, 
They are repelled with disgust nnd suspi- 
cion, not because they are perceived to be 
at variance with the dictates of inspira- 
tion, their agreement with which may be 
immediately obvious ; but purely because 
they deviate from the trains of thought 
which the hearer is accustomed to pursue 
with complacency. It is purely an affair 
of taste, it is neither the opposition of 
reason, or of conscience, which is concern- 
ed, but the mere operation of antipathy. 

*“ The paucity of practical imstruction, 
the practice of dwelling almost exclusively 
in the exercise of the ministry on doctri- 
nal and experimental topics, with a spar- 
ing inculcation of the precepts of Christ, 
and the duties of morality, is abundantly 
sufficient, without the slightest admixture 
of error, to produce the effect of which 
we are speaking ; nor is it to be doubted 
that even holy and exemplary men have by 
these means paved the way for Antino- 
mianism. When they have found it neces- 
sary to advert to points of morality, and to 
urge them on scriptural motives, the dif- 
ference between these, and their usual 
strain of instruction, has produced a sort 
of mental revulsion, Conscious, mean- 
while, that they have taught nothing but 
the pure and uncorrupted word of God, 
have inculeated no doctrine but what ap- 
pears to be sustained by the fair interpre- 
tation of that word, they are astonished at 
perceiving the eager impetuosity with 
which a part of their hearers rush into An- 
tinomian excesses; when a thorough in- 
vestigation might convince them, that 
though they have inculcated truth, it has 
not been altogether ‘as it is in Jesus ;’ 
that many awakening and alarming con- 
siderations familiar to the Scriptures have 
been neglected, much of their pungent and 
practical appeal to the conscience sup- 
pressed, and 4 profasion of cordials and 
stimulants administered, where cathartics 
were required, 

In the New Testament the absolute 
subserviency of doctrinal statements to 
the formation of the principles and habits 
of practical piety is never lost sight of: 
we are Continually reminded that obedi- 
ence is the end of all knowledge and of all 
relizious impressions, But the tendency, 
it is to be teared, of much popular and 
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orthodox instruction, is to bestow on the 
belief of certain doctrines, combined with 
strong religious emotion, the importance of 
an ultimate object, to the neglect of that 
great principle, that ‘ circumcision is no- 
thing, and uucircumcision nothing, but the 
keeping of the commandments of God,’ 
While it is but candid to suppose that 
some are beguiled through the ‘good 
words and fair speeches,’ by which the 
apostles of Antinomianism reco:nmend 
themselves to the unlearned and unstable, 
it can scarce be doubted that they are 
chiefly indebted for their success to the 
aversion which many feel to Christianity 
as a practical system. Divest it of its pre- 
cepts and its sanctions, represent it as a 
mere charter of privileges, a provision for 
investing a certain class with a title to 
eternal life, independent of every moral 
discrimination, and it will be eagerly em- 
braced; but it will not be the religion of 
the New Testament: it will not be the 
religion of him who closed his sermon on 
the Mount by reminding his hearers, that 
he who ‘ heareth his sayings and doth them 
not, shall be likened to a man who built 
his house upon the sand, and the storm 
came, and the rains descended, and the 
winds blew, and beat on that house, aid it 
fell, because it was founded upon the 
sand.’ 

“The most effectual antidote to the 
leaven of Antinomianism will probably be 
found in the frequent and earnest inculca- 
tion of the practical precepts of the Gos- 
pel, in an accurate delineation of the Chris- 
tian temper, ina specific and minute ex- 
position of the personal social and relative 
duties, enforced at one time ‘by the en- 
dearing, at another by the alarming mo- 
tives which revelation abuadantly suggests. 
To overlook the distinguishing doctrines 
of the Gospel under the pretence of ad- 
vancing the interests of morality, is one 
extreme: to inculcate those doctrines, 
without habitually adverting to their pu- 
rifying aad transforming influence, is ano- 
ther, not less dangerous. If the first in- 
volves the folly of attempting to rear a 
structure without a foundation, the latter 
leaves it naked and useless. 

“ Before I close this Preface, I must be 
permitted to add, that the prevailing prac- 
tice of representing the promises of the 
Gospel as unconditional, or at least of care- 
fully avoiding the obvious phraseology 
which the contrary supposition would 
suggest, appears to me directly to pave the 
way to Antivomianism. The idea of meri- 
furious conditions is indeed utterly in- 
compatible with the Gospel, considered as 
a system of grace. Butit there be no con- 
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ditions of salvation whatever, how it is pos. 
sible to confute the pretensions, or cou- 
found the confidence of the most licentious 
professor, I am at an utter loss to discover, 
It will be in vain to allege the entire ab- 
sence of internal holiness, together with 
all the fiuits of the Spirit, as defeating his 
hope of eternal iife, since, upon the sup- 
position we are combating, the answer is 
ready, that the enjoyment of future felicity 
is suspended on no conditions. The ab- 
surdity of this notion is not less palpable 
than its presumption. All promises must 
either be made to individuals by name, or 
indefinitely to persons of a specific cha- 
racter. A moment's attention will be 
sufficient to satisfy us that the promise of 
pardon in the New Testament is of the lat- 
ter description: in no one iustance is it 
addressed to the individual by name, but 
to the penitent, the believing, the obedi- 
ent, or to some similar specification of 
character, Before any person therefore 
can justly appropriate the promise to him- 
self, he must ascertain his possession of 
that character, or, which is precisely the 
same thing, he must perceive that he comes 
within the prescribed condition, When it 
is affirmed, that except we repent, we shall 
perish, is it not manifest that he only is 
entitled to claim exemption from that 
doom, who is conscious of the feelings of a 
penitent? VForthe same reason, if he only 
who believes shall be saved, our assurance 
of salvation, as far as it depends upon evi- 
dence, must be exactly proportioned to the 
certainty we feel of our actual believing, 
To abandon these principles, is to involve 
ourselves in an inextricable labyrinth, to 
lie open to the grossest delusions, to build 
conclusions of infinite moment on phantoms 
light as air, He who flatters himself with 
the hope of salvation without perceiving in 
himself aspecific difference of character 
from ‘ the world that lieth in wickedness,’ 
either founds his persuasion absolutely on 
nothing, or on an immediate revelation, on 
a preternatural discovery of a matter of 
fact, on which the Scriptures are totally 
silent. ‘This absurd notion of uncondi- 
tional promises, hy severing the assurance 
of salvation from all the fruits of the Spirit, 
from every trace aud feature of a renovated 
nature and a regenerate state, opens the 
widest possible door to licentiousness.”—~ 
(Chase, Pref. p. 7.) 

In the next paragraph Mr. Hall 
observes ‘That in the breast of the 
Deity an eternal purpose has been 
formed respecting the salvation ef a 
certam portion of the huwan race, 
is a doctrine which appears to him 
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to be clearly revealed ;” but he adds 
“that an assurance of salvation can 
in no instance be deduced from the 
doctrine of absolute decrees, until 
they manifest themselves in their 
actual effects, that is in that renewal 
of the heart which the Bible affirms 
to be essential to future felicity.” 
He is superior to any attempt at 
concealment or artifice; his senti- 
ments, whether popular or unpopu- 
lar, are openly declared, and at the 
same time he admits that they have 


led many men into error. This is 


wise, and Christian conduct; and if 


we are ever to see Calvinists re- 
united to the majority of the Church, 
that event must be brought about 
by their imitation of Mr. Hall, Let 
them represent the promises of the 
Gospel as conditional, let them cease 
exclusively to use the technical lan- 
guage of their system, let ‘ the 
many expressions employed without 
hesitation in Scripture, but rarely 
found in the mouth of a modern 
Calvinist,” henceforth, occupy a due 
proportion of their public imstruc- 
tions, let them remember “ that a 
zealous inculcation of the doctrines 
of grace does not comprehend the 
whole system of revealed truth,” 
and then we will admit that little 
danger need be feared from their spe- 
culative opinions respecting God's 
secret decrees. But Mr. Hall must 
be aware that his advice cannot 
easily be followed. He is enabled 
to reconcile what he considers the 
apparent, and what we consider the 
real, coptradictions in his creed. 
He ts too sincere, and too clear- 
sighted, to peop up his peculiar opi- 
nious by denying that there are con- 
ditions in the promise of salvation. 
He will rather endanger a favourite 
hypothesis, than bring the essence 
oi religion into doubt ; he declares, 
** that no speculative tenets can be 
so indubitably certain as the univer- 
sality of the moral government of 
God.” But this conduct bids fairer 
for applause than for imitation. 
By the generality of Calvinists, we 
fear that his scheme will be thought 
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impracticable. Conditional salva- 
tion, and absolute decrees, will be 
as great a stumbling block to them 
as they have ever been tous. Mr. 
Hall’s profound submission to what- 
ever he considers as revealed, may 
enable him to conquer the difficulty. 
And the same may be the case occa- 
sionally with individual teachers, 
who have been induced, from some 
cause or other, to embrace the un- 
fathomable mysteries of Calvin, 
without forgetting the conditions of 
the Gospel Covenant. But the ge- 
nerality are quite incapable of enter- 
ing into such a scheme; and they 
will preach predestination in the 
form which Mr. Hall condemns, or 
not at all. He will forgive us for 
hoping that the latter alternative 
may result from his admirable pre- 
face. Conditional promises, cnd a 
future day of trial, are to be pre- 
ferred, as he candidly admits to all 
speculative tenets—and therefore, 
however he may be able to reconcile 
these doctrines with Calvinism, he 
teaches others who are not so for- 
tunate, that it is the latter which 
they must renounce, We feel con- 
fident that Mr. Hall will not swerve 
from this test: the sincerity of his 
professions is placed beyond all 
doubt; it is evident that truth is 
the great object of his search; and 
he wishes others to find it as well as 
himself. He has given them the 
clue in the passages now presented 
to the reader. If it does not extri- 
cate him from the maze, which we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure 
of hoping that it yet may do, it is 
still a guide to which the young and 
the inexperienced may cling, and 
which will direct them without 
difficulty into the straight, but nar- 
row path. We have only to hope, 
that the Calvinists of the Church 
will follow the example which has 
been set without the pale of the 
establishment; the mischievous ten- 
dency of their peculiar opinions 
will then speedily be corrected ; 
and the opinions themselves will not 
long survive, 
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It would be improper to close this 
review without noticing a work, 
which will probably obtain some 
notoriety from Mr. Hall's recom- 
mendation. We have neither time 
however, nor inclination, to detail 
iis contents. Mr. Chase seems de- 
sirous of thinking for himself; and 
as he is of opinion that the old Cal- 
vinistic answer to Antinomianism is 
not so satisfactory as could be de- 
sired, he may discover hereafter that 
his new one is very little better. 
While he thinks that Christ’s suft- 
ferings will ultimately be effectual 
for all for whom he died, p. 80, 
and that the redeemed are entitled 
of strict justice to remission of sins, 
p- 95, that ‘* the very gift of the 


Spirit comprehends in it the gift of 


eternal life,” p. 145, that ‘ we obey, 
not that we may live hereafter, but 
because we already live,” p. 149, 
that ‘* were Christ's sheep to perish, 
even the least of them for whom he 
gave his life a ransom, Christ would 
himself lose a part of his reward ;” 
p- 169, while these, and similar doc- 
trines are unequivocally maintained, 
the other, and better opinions, will 
serve to prove his sincerity, but they 
will prove no more. He appears to 
tread very closely in the path pointed 
out by Mr. Hall. He allows that 


the promises made to the people of 


Israel were all suspended, upon the 
condition of obedience, p, 24, and 
it is a main object of his work to 
shew, that the promises to Israel 
were a type of the promises to Chris- 
tians; he allows that the doctrines, 
(meaning of course the Calvinistic 
doctrines,) of justification and rege- 
neration, ‘* still continue involved in 
very great obscurity,” p. 151, he 
allows that ‘‘ obedience will cer- 
tainly constitute the rule or standard 
by which we shall be tried at the 
last day,” p. 196, he allows that the 
Gospel admonitions, and exhorta- 


lions, pre-suppose our danger of 


falling into final perdition; ‘ it is 
also pre-supposed by such exhorta- 
tions as the following, which indeed 
can have no meaning on a contrary 
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hypothesis, ‘ Destroy not him by 
thy meat fer whom Christ died.’ 
‘ For meat destroy not the work of 
God.” p. 249. " He adds in the 
next page, “‘ Do not all these ex- 
hortations, and expostulations, pro- 
ceed on the principle that to sin 
against Christ is to incur the danger 
of final perdition, and that to be- 
come the occasion of sin to our 
brethren in Christ is, as far as lies 
in our power, to destroy their souls ? 
If no such danger be incurred, really 
the caution here inculcated is un- 
necessary.’ — The controversialist 
who places an objection to his own 
opinions, in so clear a light, and so 
plain a form, establishes a strong 
claim toa character for fairness : and 
we may add,.to a character for cou- 
rage; since he leaves his doctrine 
to its fate, with all its inconsistencies 
upon its head. Mr. Hall has an 
excuse for doing so in the nature of 
his composition; but what the pre- 
face was not adequate to supply, 
might have reasonably been ex- 
pected in the body of the work. 
The only solution of the dithculty 
which Mr. Chase’s volume affords, 
and this is rather implied than ex- 
pressed, is the absolute _ irresisti- 
bility of the Spirit; and the same 
notion is at the root of the Antino- 
mian error. He appears also to 
take it for granted, that the Gospel 
dispensation applies only to those 
for whom Christ died, that is to the 
elect, It follows, that all the world 
of the non-elect are not really under 
the government of any revealed law, 
and this is expressly enumerated 
amongst the most dangerous heresies 
of the Seceders. Mr. Chase has 
also discovered that there were two 
distinct Mosaic Covenants, of which 
the first ended almost before it was 
established, and the second was im- 
mediately substituted in its place. 
He makes great use of this novelty, 
for such to us at least it appears ; 
his arguments turn upon an evident 
misinterpretation of Deuter. xxix. 1; 
and upon a total forgetfulness of 
St. Paul’s declaration, that ‘* the 
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law was added (till the seed should 
come.” As Mr. Chase considers 
the second Mosaic Covenant to be a 
renewzl of the covenant with Abra- 
ham, this passage from the 3d Gal. 
ia which the law is put in direct op- 
position to that covenant, conclu- 
sively proves the fallacy of his new 
interpretation, 

We shall close these remarks by 
an extract from the last charge of 
the Archdeacon of London. In the 
first part of it he adverts to that 
lively zeal which has arisen among 
the Clergy to meet encreasing calls, 
avd to succour those accumulated 
wants which spring from growing 
numbers; and he takes occasion to 
vindicate his predecessors in the 
Church, from a charge to which the 
exertions of the present Clergy have 
given a very convenient, if not a very 
charitable handle ; in the second he 
has shewn the nature and the re- 
medy for Antinomianism, 


“ And what can we make of this per- 
petual obligation to fulfil the law of God, 
the compliance with which is to secure our 
piterest in the righteons Saviour'’s blood 
and merits, and to fit us for a future scene 
of recompense? What is that, the neglect 
of which will put a negative on all the pri- 
vileges of a state of grace: what, but a 


main branch of the general conditions of 


the Christian covenant. Admit that, and 
the error which has made a recent shoot 
among us, is cut down at a blow, and 
withers instantly, Deny it, and it will be 
hard indeed to shew in what sense, and 
with what sort of obligation, the command- 
ments are promulged, with promises and 
threats which shall surely come to pass, 
If that be not a condition which is required 
and pledged, and must be followed and 
fulfilled accoxdingly, that which when lett 
undone defeats the hope of every promised 
blessing, how can we describe the charac- 
ter of covenanted terms in any case ; or 
what then can we make of all the invita- 
tions, cantious, warnings, and remon- 
stranees which meet nus in all parts of the 
sacred Scriptures? How can we construe 
words of commendation given for the pru- 
dent and sincere, for those who lend the 
ear, or yield the heart ; and words of cen- 
sure for the careless and obdnrate; woes 
denounced with special aggravations m 
exact proportion to the obstinacy and the 
folly of resistance or neglect? Can it be 
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easily imagined that these are modes of 
speaking utterly improper as to any real 
ground of public treaty? Can we think 
that they are applied in a different sense 
entirely trom that in which any man would 
address such invitations, or apply such 
threats, to his Son, his servant, or to any 
human being, who stands responsible to 
bim, or who depends upon him for what he 
shall receive? If so, there is an end to all 
significance of language: and the plainest 
words must yield to theories and schemes, 
the fruit of partial views, in which, against 
the common rules of reason, the plainest 
things are not employed to illustrate those 
which are more difficult, but those which 
are most difficult, (and noe doubt consistent 
with the plainest passages,) are made to 
supersede that which all can understand, 
and of which none can miss the meaning.” 
(Pott’s Charge, p. 23.) 

“ By teaching men that without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord, in what way 
soever that holiness may be expected, you 
will no doubt soften the features, and in 
some sort perhaps abate the danger of the 
doctrines here alluded to, whether in their 
mildest or their most exaggerated shape : 
but still if you strike out the alternatives 
of choice, and the ties of moral duty, the 
term of trial, and the proper sense of invi~ 
tations or rebukes, of promises or threats ; 
if you put a forced construction on these 
things, which are the most explicit in the 
lines of Scripture, and the plainest also in 
the book of conscience; then, although the 
difference may be considerable between 
shades of doctrine or opinion, which agree 
but in some particulars, yet such diffieul- 
ties will remain as should at least incline 
men to keep the bond of peace and con- 
cord in that Chureh which has formed its 
joint confessions, and its terms of union 
with so much prudence and forbearance, 
with so mild and moderate a temper, and 
with a conformity so true to that word 
and those provisions which have the au- 
thovity of our blessed Lord, and the course 
pursued by his inspired Apostles, for their 
warrant.” (Lbid. p. 25.) 


i 


Bristed on the State of Religion in 
the United States, selected from 
his late Work, entitled “ America 
and her Resources.’ Colburn, 
1818, 


IF we would see the baneful effects 
which the spirit of modern hberality 
produces on the morals aud the re- 
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ligion of a nation, we could not find 
a place in which they appear ina 
more prominent point of view, than 
in the last publication of Mr. Bris- 
ted. The United States present to 
us the singular phenomenon of a 
body politic without a religion, with- 
out an altar, and without a God. 
With no national establishment to 
which the ignorant and the unin- 
structed can resort, with no nation- 
al institution in which the children 
of the lower ranks can be taught 
even the first principles of their duty 
towards their Maker. Professing 
to tolerate all religions, they encou- 
rage none; and with Christianity 
among them in the perversity and 
dissension of all its various parts, 
they are utterly destitute of its vi- 
gour and efficiency as a whole. 


“In the United States every one fol- 
lows, pretty much according to his own 
inclination, his religious epinions, and pur- 
sues with undivided eagerness his tempo- 
ral concerns, This apparent apatliy per- 
haps ar.ses partly from the universal equal- 
ity of all religions denominations, In 
America no form is prescribed, no religious 
ordinances are tolerated by law; whence 
every individual is left at liberty to follow 
his own will, to neglect or to cultivate re- 
ligion as he sees fit. Almost all the ar- 
dour of the moment that is passing is em- 
ployed in devising the means of acquiring 
wealth; aud promoting the success of the 
political party, in which the active indi- 
viduals are enrolled. Hence result a ge- 
neral calmness and cemposure in the Ame- 
rican community, with regard to the per- 
sonal feelings and universal diffusion of 
religion, and it sometimes happens that Je- 
hovah himself is shouldered from the altar 
peculiarly dedicated to his solemn services 
by the devotedness of the whole heart to 
tue shrine of Mammon, or to the pursuits 
* and calculations of political intrigue.” 
P, 407, 


In another part again of the same 
chapter Mr. Bristed thus expresses 
himself :— 


“ Inthe United States all the various re- 
ligious sects seem to co-exist in a calm un- 
ruffled atmosphere. It is not very uncom- 
mon for the father, mother, and children 
of the same family, each to follow without 
opposition their respective modes of wor- 


slip; a spectacle that eldom occurs in 
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Europe, where religion, when it operates 
at all, actuates not only individuals, bnt 
masses of men, in their joint views and 
combined exertions.” P, 406, 


A more fearful spectacle of reli- 
gious indiflerence could scarcely 
have been presented to our view. 
It is also to be remembered that 
this is not a description drawn by 
the hand of an enemy, but by that 
of an admirer and friend of the Uni- 
ted States. The consequence of 
this liberal and enlightened tolera- 
tion, as the Religious-Liberty-So- 
ciety would probably call it, is pre- 
cisely what every man of sense 
would expect, very nearly what that 
eminent and useful body is labour- 
ing to establish in the mother coun- 
try. We cannot give it in better 
language than in that of Mr, Bris- 
ted. 


* The late President Dwight declared; 
in 1812, that there were THREE MILLIONS 
OF SOULS in the United States entirely des; 
titute of religious ordinances and worship. 
It is also asserted, by good authority, that 
in the Southern and Western States, socie- 
ties exist, built on the model of the Trans- 
alpine Clubs in Italy, and the atheistic as- 
semblies of France and Germany, and, 
like them, incessantly labouring to root 
out every vestige of Christianity. So that 
in the lapse of a few years, we are in 
danger of being overrun with unbaptized 
infidels, the most atrocious and remorse- 
less banditti, that infest and desolate hu- 
man society.” P. 394. 


In another part of this chapter 
Mr. Bristed has calculated that 
throughout the generality of the 
country one third of the whole po- 
pulation is destitute of all religious 
ordinances, and that in the Southern 
and Western districts the propor- 
tion of the population in this wretch- 
ed state is still greater. Both in 
theory and in practice, the dissen- 
sions and divisions, which the per- 
versity of man has engrafted upon 
the Gospel of Christ, are the strong- 
est arguments which infidelity can 
urge against its divine origin; unity 
in faith, and uniformity in worship, 
are not only ornaments, but the 
characters, nor the characters only, 
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but the preservatives of the Chris- 
tian Church. It is therefore one of 
the chief purposes of modern inft- 
delity to promote dissent, disunion, 
and disorganization, not only for 
the arguments which they furnish, 
but for the habits which they en- 
courage. 

As long as a national Church ex- 
ists, there will always be a feeling 
of warmth and interest upon the 
subject of religion. If it be attack- 
ed with the greater virulence, it will 
be defended with the greater ener- 
gy. But wheve there is no national 
establishment, there is no rallying 
point either for opposition or for 
love. A general apathy succeeds, 
which rapidly dggenerates into infi- 
del indifference. When the out- 
works are once demolished, the cita- 
del itself will rapidly yield either to 
the assault or to the blockade of 
the enemy. 

In the United States there is not 
only no national establishment, but 
not even any national exercise of 
religion. Even in the great national 
compact of the federal constitution 
there is no reference either to the 
Providence or even to the Being of 
a God. ‘We the People,” is the 
term and authority substituted for 
the name and the protection of the 
Almighty. As in the United States 
there might be gentlemen of atheis- 
tical tenets, it would be deemed, 
we suppose, highly illiberal and in- 
tolerant to make them submit even 
to the notion of a God. The great- 
er number of States consider, it 
highly wnconstiiutional to refer to 
the Divine Providence in any of 
their public acts. Of course no 
chaplain can officiate in any of the 
state legislatures; and accordingly 
we find that in December, 1817, 
Virginia rejected the very notion 
with abhorrence and disdain; giv- 
ing it as a reason, that the con- 
stitution permits no one religious 
sect to have a preference over ano- 
ther; and therefore as a chaplain 
must belong to some sect, it would 
be unconstitutional for the members 
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of the Virginian Legislature to lis- 
ten to his preaching and his prayers. 
So much lower is the commonest 
feeling of religion in the United 
States, than it was even among the 
poor heathens. A Jove principium 
was atonce their motto, their prac- 
tice and their wisdom. Even with 
the glimmering of licht which their 
reason imparted, they saw the policy, 
and they acknowledged the necessity 
of consecrating all their public acts, 
and of commencing all their legisla- 
tive deliberations under the sanction 
and the protection of a superior 
power. Under the full beams of the 
Gospel, Christianity is made_a felo 
de se, and the excess of religious to- 
leration is made the minister of prac- 
tical atheism and intiviel apostacy. 
Butasa proof that this spiritextends 


itself a little farther than matters of 


mere form, Mr. Bristed informs us, 
that in the winter of 1814-15, the 
legislature of Louisiana rejected by 
an immense majority, a bill for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, 
for the punishment of the worst 
vices, for closing the shops and the 
theatres on Sunday. The chief op- 
poser of the bill declared that such 
persecuting intolerance might well 
suit the puritans of New England, 
who were descended from the bi- 
roted fanatics of the mother coun- 
try, but never could be fastened 
upon the enlightened, liberal, and 
philosophic inhabitants of Louisiana, 
the descendants of Frenchmen. 

We cannot for a moment be sup- 
posed to assert that there are not 
in the United States many religious 
and moral men; but we are fully 
borne out by the testimony of Mr. 
Bristed, in representing the number 
to be gradually diminishing. The 
reason is obvious. There is a large 
proportion of citizens in every coun- 
try for whom the nation at large 
must find a form of worship, other- 
wise they will have no religion at 
all. Being unable to choose fer 
themselves, the choice must be made 
for them; not indeed that the choice 
ties so much between one religion 
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and another, as between any anid 
sone. How many thousands, nay 
millions in our own country, wlio 
but for the national establishment 
would be now in a state of actual 
Heathenism. The national system 
of education not only chooses tor 
those who cannot choose for them- 
selves, but gives a religion to those, 
who would otherwise have none. 
(nd it is in this point of view that 
the deficiency of Churches in our 
most populous towns is pregnant 
with so much danger, not ouly to 
the established Church, but to the 
general cause and extension of 
Christianity. Those among a po- 
pulation thus unprovided, who have 
a religious tendency, will make 
choice of the particular seet which 
best suits their fancy ; and they are 
generally enamoured of that, which 
exhibits the most pretence, and in- 
dulges in the greatest noise. Those 
who have no religious tendency at 
all, and these are by fir the great- 
est number, will make choice of 
none, and will live themselves and 
educate their families in a state of 
the most Heathenish indifference, 
or according to the modern phrase, 
in the principles of the most cn- 
lightened toleration. A}] our habits 
both religious and moral are under 
the gtrong influence of example. 
The national Church presents a ge- 
eral invitation; where the rich go, 
there the poor will go also, provided 
sufficient accommodation is offered, 
and provided the hour of service is 
generally convenient. In ail religion 
again, even the proudest spirit must 
bow to authority; that form there- 
fore will generally be most adopted, 
which cones most highly recom- 
mended ; and where that recommen- 
dution emanates from the national 
power and authority, it will have in 
most instances the greatest prefe- 
rence and weight. <A national 
Church so pure and so scriptural as 
our own, will always command the 
affeetions of those who have been 
educated in its communion, anid 
their example, aided by the high 
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authority of the establishment itsel!, 
will draw to its ordinances thous- 
ands and tens of thousands who 
otherwise would have attached 
themselves to no religion at all. 

Mr. Bristed expresses his hope 
that the wide circulation of the 
Scriptures by the Bible Societies in 
America, will in a great mezsure 
arrest the fearful progress of infide- 
lity and indifference. With this 
view of the subject we cannot coin- 
cide. Most ready are we to ac- 
knowledge that a general circulation 
of the Scriptures will be attended 
with a general advantage. But the 
advantage must arise not from the 
diffusion but from the application 
of the sacred volume. If there be 
not facilities afforded to its expla- 
nation, if there be not exhortations 
given for its Very use, to the great 
majority of the country it will be a 
sealed book. A man may be a prac- 
tical infidel with the Bible in the 
house as without. Whole families 
may be educated in a state of per- 
fect indifference to the affairs of an- 
other world, though more copies 
than one of the Bible may exist in 
their closets. We say nothing of 
the gross perversion of Christian 
faith and worship to which thousands 
even with the Seripturesin their hands 
daily attach themselves. The simple 
circulation therefore of the Serip- 
tures will neither guard those who 
are inclined to religion from error, 
nor those who are inclined to neg- 
lect, from practical infidelity. They 
inust be preached, they must be ex- 
plained, they must be taught—at 
least so they say themselves ; but of 
late vears man is growy wiser than 
his Maker, and even with the Serip- 
tures in his hand, and their circula- 
tion in his mouth, will both neglect 
and oppose the very first principles 
which they inculcate. 

From the melancholy view which 
Mr. Bristed has presented us of 
the condition of Christianity in the 
United States, we shall naturally di- 
rect our eyes homewards, and care- 
fully observe and vigilantly guard 
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against the operation of those prin- 
ciples, which will inevitably lead to 
the same consequences. Ina free 
nation the spirit of religion can only 
be kept alive by the pre-eminence 
of a national Church, and by the 
authority attached to an establish- 
went. ‘This is the great channel 
through which the living waters can 
flow, in such a manne; as to minis- 
ter to the general want, and to in- 
vite a general desire. Through this 
the current flows pure, strong, and 
wudisturbed; but if this be closed 
up either by design or by neglect, 
the greater part of the stream will 
not flow at all, and the remainder 


will find its way in a number of 


dribbling, shallow, and powerless 
courses, which so far from supply- 
ing the general necessity, become 
at length a useless and a noisome 
swamp. 


An Address from a Minister to his 
Parishioners, on their Duties as 
Members of the Christian Church. 
12mo. 56 pp. Rivingtous. 1818. 


THE mode of communicating reli- 
gious instruction in this country ap- 
pears to be undergoing a material, 
if not a rapid, change. While the 
increase of population, without any 
proportionate addition to the num- 
ber of our Clergy, or our Churches, 
has diminished the powers of oral 
communication; many  circum- 
stances tend to augment the influ- 
ence of written advice. Witness 
the great and rapid sale of a variety 


of religious publications ; works of 
every different degree in the scale of 


merit, irom the Family Bible down 
to the hawker’s tract, are circulated 
with a facility which was formerly 
unknown; and this facility may 
reasonably be expected to increase, 
under the auspices of our national 
schools, To us it appears evident 
that in this state of things, very ma- 
terial advantage may be derived from 
the printed addresses of the Clergy 
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to their respective flocks, We know 
that there are already many admi- 
rable pamphlets whieh the zealous 
Minister is in the habit of distribut 

ing among his people; and this 
practice requires rather to be quick 

ened than checked. But all orders 
of society are more or less under 
the influence of names; and in 
many situations they are industri 

ously taught to believe, that the 
Clergy are not able to give them ad- 
vice of their own; but that to read 
what is written by another is the 
very highest of their attainments. 
On both these accounts the people 
will be always found to value what 
is composed by their own Minister 
and for their own use. The pious 
and well-meaning will love the ad 

vice for the adviser’s sake; while 
the scorner and the schismatic will 
be compelled to speak with respect 
of one who ably and faithfully un- 
folds the doctrines of the Gospel, 
and shews their special application 
to the individuals committed to his 
charge. We conceive that this 
must be the natural effect of the 
useful tract before us. 

Its nature and purport may be 
rathered from the first sentence of 
an address with which it opens. 

** When I reflect upon the situatign in 
which Iam placed, that I am a shepherd, 
a watchman, a steward of the Lord; and 
particularly set to feed and provide for 
you, who are a part of the Lord’s family, 
[ feel that I should not be doing my duty 
towards you, if I did not endeavour, by 
every means in my power, to give you 
such a clear and perfect knowledge of 
Christ’s holy religion, as will keep you free 
from all false doctrine, and will lead you 
to that pure and godly life enjoined by 
your Redeemer. 

“« Ip addition, therefore, to the publick 
instruction you receive in the Church, and 
the private advice Lam enabled to give 
you when I visit you at your houses, I pro- 
pose to place in your hands a short ac- 
count of the duties you are called upon to 
perform, as members of Christ’s Church, 
and to press upon you this important truth, 
that unless you do perform these duties 
you have no promise of being partakers in 
the blessings and benefits of Christ’s sa» 
crifice 
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“ The discourses from the pulpit may be 
lost through your inattention ; aud the re- 
ligious and moral instruction given to you 
in private conversation, may pass away like 
‘a morning cloud or the early dew;’ but 
this little book will be always at hand to 
refresh your memories, and to guide your 
conduct, P, 1. 


The work is divided into two parts, 
of which the first contains plain and 
practical explanations of the Sacra- 
ments, and of the rites and'ceremo- 
nies of the Church ; the latter briefly 
considers the general duties of mi- 
nister and people. The following 
extracts from the remarks upon con- 
firmation and the burial of the dead, 


may be selected as fair specimens of 


the manner in which the plan is ex- 
ecuted, 


“ God has appointed certain means of 
grace; certain observances with which we 
must comply, if we hope to reccive that 
pardon and assistance, which he bas, out 
of his free grace and goodness, through no 
merits or deservings of our own, promised 
to afford us: ‘ the laying on of hands’ ap- 
pears to be one of these means; the in- 
strument of confirming to us that spiritual 
influence, without which we are unable to 
attain the promises of the Gospel. 

“The engagements, on your part, were 
made by your sureties, when you were bap- 
tized, before you were able to perform, or 
to understand them; the graces and pri- 
vileges of the Curistian covenant were 
then conferred upon you; from children 
aPwrath you became children of grace ; 
you were born anew of water and of the 
Holy Spirit. Arvived at years of discre- 
tion, taught the doctrine and duties of the 
Gospel, informed what your sureties pro- 
mised in your name, you are called upon 
to enter into the same engagements your- 
selves, This is done in the solemn rite of 
Coufirmation ; you then renew in your 
own persons, all the vows which were made 
for youin your baptism; and to you is con- 
firmed, through the imposition of hands, 
that spiritual help which alone can enable 
you to fight with success the good fight of 
faith, and which will carry you safely and 
triumphantly through all the dangers of the 
Christian warfare, if you are not wanting 
to yourselves, 

“This is the design of Confirmation, 
and the end proposed, is, that through 
your own exertion, and this spiritual as- 
sistance, you may so pass through things 
temporal as to attain the things eternal; 
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that God working in you, you may work 
out your own salvation. 

Let me then carnestly entreat you who 
have been, as well as you who are about 
to be confirmed, to meditate seriously on 
this subject; to consider what engage~ 
ments you make on your parts, and what 
you receive from God; you solemnly pro- 
mise to fight against sin, the world, and the 
devil; to encrease your knowledge of, and 
confirm your faith in the Gospel truths; 
and to obey the will of the Almighty all 
the days of your life. Ifthis was to be 
effected by human strength alone, the 
stoutest heart might feel afraid; but re- 
member, that when you confirm your bap- 
tismal engagements, the Almighty vouch- 
safes to coufirm to youthe aid of that bless- 
ed Spirit which came in attendance upon 
you at the baptismal font. This Holy Spi- 
rit will always ve at hand, if you will at- 
tend to his still small voice, to counteract 
apy evil suggestions. But remember, 
likewise, that you must use your own 
exertions ; you must strive, if you wish 
to enter in at the strait gate; if you wish 
to gain the mastery over your spiritual 
enemy, you must put on the armour of 
God; you must take the shield of faith 
and the breast-plate of righteousness, if 
you hope to be conquerors and to receive 
the crown of salvation.” P. 7. 

‘“* Whenever, therefore, you are sum- 
moned to the house of mourning, let me 
earnestly press upon you to make a proper 
use of the solemn scene. The Service ap- 
pointed by the Church is impressive, and 
admirably calculated to comfort the faith- 
ful servant of Christ, to arouse the worldly 
minded, and to convert the sinner from his 
evil ways. To that Christian, who can 
look forward to the great day, with a rea- 
sonable hope of a favourable sentence, 
how cheering is the assurance, that Christ 
is ‘ the resurrection and the life ;> to hear 
it was revealed from heaven to an inspired 
Apostle, that- ‘ blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord, that their good works will 
follow them.’ Happy are you who can re- 
ceive comfort from the consideration, that 
you will one day ‘ rest from your labours ;” 
who are ready whenever your Lord shall 
call ; who can with sincerity pray God to 
“hasten his kingdom,” in humble hope, 
that, throngh the merits and intercession 
of Jesus Christ, you will ‘have your per- 
fect consummation and bliss, both in body 
and soul, in his eternal and everlasting 
glory.’ 

To you, who have been less thoughtful, 
in whom the good seed has been sown in 
early life, but choaked by the cares or 
pleasures of the world, the effect of this 
impressive warning of man’s mortality, 
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must be different: but it may not be less 
useful; you cannot but be struck with the 
observations vf holy David, on the short- 
ness and uncertainty of life ; and with the 
reasoning of St. Paul upon a future state. 
Wien you hear the beautiful and apt com- 
parison of the pious Psalmist, of the days 
of man, to a watch inthe night; to a shadow 
which fleeth away; to the grass of the 
field, which in the morning groweth up, 
but in the evening is cut down, dried up, 
and withered ; you cannot, I am persuaded, 
avoid considering how slender the thread 
of life is. When you hear the close and 
accurate reasoning of St. Paul, upon the 
re-union ofthe sou! to the body, and the 
state of man after this change; that every 
one will rise from the grave with that body 
which it pleases God to give him, but cer- 
tainly with such a body as will be capable 
of receiving reward or punishment, and 
that it will be an immortal body, to conti- 
nue either in happiness or in misery, to the 
eudiess ages of eternity : when these awful 
truths are, at such a time sounded in your 
ears, the allurements of the world must 
surely be weakened, and droop, at least, 
Nourish then, this fresh and 
kindly spring of the good seed, and be as- 
sured it will, through God's assistance, 
grow up, and bring forth fruit to perfec- 
tiou. 

‘‘The heuse of mourning is the passage 
to a house with which, perhaps, the sinne: 
is little acquainted—the horse of God. 
Duty to a relation may lead him to a place, 
where his duty to that Almighty Being, 
from whom he receives every thing he en- 
joys, has seldom taken him, Let me, then, 
intreat you who are in the habit of neg- 
lecting the worship, and transgressing the 
laws of God, when called to pay the last 
attention to a relation, or friend, not to let 
slip the advantage you may derive from 
the house of mourning. ‘The whole scene 
is awful; the service is impressive. Hard, 
indeed, must be that heart which can re- 
main npmoved at such a time: you hear in 
the Church some interesting aud affecting 
portions of Scripture, suited to the occa- 
sion ; you hear the pious effusions of the 


for a season. 


holy Psalmist, on the uncertain state of 


man in this life, and the conviveing argu- 
ments of St. Paul, on the certainty of a life 
tocome. You follow to the grave: here, 
with mortality brought close to your eye, 
your ear is impressed with some awful ad- 
monitions ; you hear that man bath buta 
short iime to live ; that in the midst of life 
he is in death; that he can flee no where 
for succour but to the Lord, who is justly 
displeased at sin ; and, that those only will 
be received into Christ's kingdom in heaven, 
who, from their faith and obedience, have 
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shewn themselves children of their heaven- 
ly Father.” P. 25. 


Although these remarks may con- 
tain little which was previously 
unknown, — censiderable benefit 
must arise from their circulation ; 
especially among those for whom 
they are more immediately in- 


tended, and to whom the name of 


their excellent author is not un- 
known. He appears to us to make 
a judicious choice when he labours 
to build up the inijprovement of bis 
flock upon the occasional rites and 
ceremonies of the Church. They 
are inns and resting places in the 
Christian course; and though some 
men think proper to pass them care 
lessly by, and to hurry on without a 
pause to their journey’s end, yet a 
slower mode of travelling is more 
common end more safe. Where an 
increase of religious feeling and reli- 
gious profession is not accompanied 
by an increased respect for the ordi- 
nances of the Church, by the more 
unquestionable devotion with which 
they are celebrated, and by an en- 
deavour to make them produce the 
effects for which they were originally 
devised, there is too much reason to 
apprehend that the improvement is 
not genuine, and a relapse to the 
world or a revolt from the Church 
may be expected speedily to follow. 
Under the title of “ the general 
duties of Minister and People,” the 
author gives a brief sketch of Chris 
tian doctrine and practice; and 
** the Conclusion,” contains a sum- 
mary of the arguments which prove 
the apostolical institution of the 
priesthood, and the sin and danger 


of making divisions in the Church of 


Christ. Withan extract from each, 
we shall take our leave of this valu- 
able tract. 


“Search then the Scriptures, and com- 
mune with your own hearts, and you will 


perceive the necessity, and the promise of 


a Redeemer ; and that this Redeemer was 
Jesns Christ. You will see that in the trans- 
gression of Adam, mankind forteited the 
favour ot God, and eternal life; but that 
through the sacrifice of our Saviour, man 
was replaced im the state from which he 
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had fallen. You will perceive that through 
the siv of our first parents, our wills and 
affections were much depraved ; that we 
are “ very far gone from original righteous- 
ness ;” but you will at the same time sce, 
that God in his mercy, not only sent his 
Son to redeem, but the Holy Ghost to 
sanctify us ; that what was lost at the Fall, 
was repaired at the Redemption ; and that 
no soouer has man entered into the Chris- 
tian covenant, through baptism, than he is 
endned with that spiritual aid and influence 
which will enable him to fulfil all its en- 
gagements, and attain all its promises and 
adivantayes : that as by ove man all were 
made sinners, so by one all were made 
righteous ; as all were lost throug) Adam, 
s0 all may be saved through Jesns Christ ; 
that Christ is the author of eternal salvation 
to ALL who repent, believe, and obey him. 

* Such are the doctrines clearly and 
plainly tanght you by the Holy Scriptures, 
Consider then, whether you believe these 
doctrines, and whether your faith is a pro- 
per and lively faith ; whether it operates 
upon your lite and conduct, 

“Are you persuaded that you were 
born under the wrath of God, and that to 
become his children you must not only 
enter into, but must comply with the terms 
of the gracious covenant made through 
Jesus Christ? Are you aware that by na- 
ture you are inclined to evil, but by grace 
you are empowered to resist the evil ? and 
does the knowledge of your spiritual state 
make you humble, resolute, and careful? If 
you judge riglitly of yoursituation, you will, 
with the greatest humility, be sensible of 
your fallen and depraved nature ; but, 
with the utmost gratitude, you will per- 
ceive, that it is in your power to correct 
your wicked inclination, through Christ, 
who streugthens you ; and that going on in 
your Christian pilgrimage with caution, you 
may boldly, with good hope of success, 
‘press forward toward the mark of tle 
prize of your high calling,’ (Pail. iii, 14.) 
P. 34, 

“In the earnest and explicit prayer of 
our Saviour, we have his command that the 
whole Christian hody should be united. 
He appointed a ministry, and he requires 
that through this ministry, all his disciples 
should be joined together in one, St. Paul 
urges the Corinthians in the most solemn 
manner, to speak the same thing. He 
charges the Ephesians, to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace, reminding 
them how inexcusable they would be if 
they did not, for the Christian Church was 
formed with the greatest care and wisdom : 
that there were Prophets and Apostles, 
and Evangelists in the first ages, to lay the 
foundation of the Church ; and pastors and 
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teachers would be continued to perfect the 
saints—to administer the Sacraments, and 
to give instruction in the doctrines and du- 
ties of the Gospel; that Christians might 
not be tossed about with every wind of 
doctrine, 

“ If then the New Testament is really 
the work of iuspired writers,—if the Evan- 
gelists have faithfully recorded the dis- 
courses of our Saviour,—if the doctrines 
and precepts conveyed through the writ- 
ings of the Apostles, were taught them by 
their blessed Master, and dictated by the 
Holy Spirit,—if, in short, the word of God 
be trne; then did Christ form a Church 
with a reguiar ministry, and ordained, that 
to this Cuureh all bis disciples should be 
added, 

“ Let me now earnestly intreat my pa- 
rishioners of every description, to consider 
seriously what they have just read. ‘Those 
who remain true to the Church, will, I 
trust, feel that they are treading upon firin 
ground ; that they continue in the Chris- 
tian Church into which they were baptized, 
and to which, if they comply with the 
terms of the covenant, a promise of salva- 
tion is made. To such as are falling, T hope 
it will stretch forth a saving hand : and al- 
thongh I have little hope of bringing back 
into the fold those who have forsaken it, 
who if they occasionally join in the service 
of the Chureh, join in it merely as an act of 
general devotion, but take all their reli- 
gious opinions from the teacher at the con- 
venticle ; who have been too long taught to 
judge of their spiritual state by their feel- 
ings, to pay much attention to arguments 
drawn from reason and Scripture; yet all 
may not be incurably blind, and if my 
little book shall tend to open the eyes of 
but one individual, with gratitude will I 
return thanks to Almighty God, for giving 
such a blessing to my labours. 

“ T beg, however, the particular atten- 
tion of those who are ‘ halting between two 
opinions,’ who frequent both the Church 
and the meeting. You do not, I believe, 
dissent from the doctrines of the Church, 
nor do you yet despise and disregard your 
minister, To you, therefore, I address 
myself in a more especial manner, for I 
trust you are still open to conviction. If 
Christ did form a Church with a regular 
ministry—if I, according to our Saviour’s 
appointment, and I alone, am to have the 
care of your souls ; by joining in worship 
with those who have forsaken the Charch, 
you with them transgress the command of 
your Redeemer, you lend your assistance 
in dividing the Christian Chureb, which it 
was our Lord's earnest prayer. and positive 
injunction, sheuld be one united body.” 
P, 46. 
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Socitely for Promoting Christian 
Anowledge, Diocesan and Dis- 
trict Committees. 


Annual Report ef the Quebec Dio- 
cesan Committee, 1818. 


Tne Quebec Diocesan Committee, in pre- 
senting to the public the first Annual Re- 
port of their proceedings, beg leave to 
express their sense of the readiness with 
which all classes have come forward in 
support ef the design: and they are led 
by the view of its incipient stages, to augur 
favourably for the future ; they cannot but 
humbly hope that it will be attended by 
the divine blessing in its progress, and, 
in proportion as it becomes better known, 
will more effectually recommend and dif- 
tuse itself, 

It was in compliance with directions re- 
ceived from the Lord Bishop of this Dio- 
cese, that the public attention was first 
called to the formation of the Society, and 
it commenced, upon the spot, under the 
auspices of the late Governor in Chief, 
who had extended the same countenance 
npon a former occasion to the Diocesan 
Committee in Nova-Scotia. His Grace 
the Duke of Richmond, succeeding to the 
administration of this government, was 
pleased also to honour the Society by his 
patronage and support; and it will be seen 
by the list of subscribers how respectably 
the design has been encouraged. Thé sub- 
scribers to whom it has been convenient to 
comply with the requisitions which consti- 
tute them Members of the Parent Society 
in England, amount, at present, to 95; 
but the smaller contributions of those 
whose means are more confined, are equally 
to be appreciated as indicative of an equal 
zeal in the cause. 

The first step which was taken by the 
Committee, after its formation, was to 
remit an order for Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and such other books as they had selected 
from the catalogue of the Parent Society. 
An anxiety having been expressed in the 
letter of their secretary to the secretary at 
home, that the supply might be sent with 
promptitude, (in order to secure its arrival 
before the closing of the navigation in the 
St. Lawrence,) this request was attended 
to with such zealous alacrity that the books 
were actually shipped within three days 
from the receipt of the order; a circum- 
stance which deserves thanktully to be no- 
ticed. 

The books were ‘eceived late in the au- 





tumn, and the following is a statement of 
the whole number, exclusive of such small 
tracts and printed sheets, as ave sent gratis 
by the Parent Society. 

Family Bibles, in 5 vols. |... 4 sets 

Common Bibles, of various size 

and typ@.cececess-eeee 106 

Testaments, do, d0.......-+< 122 

Prayer-books, do. do...... 174 

Other bound books......... 239 

Tracts, half-bd. and stitched. 5,741 

Upon the arrival of these books, it was 
resolved, in conformity with the latter part 
of the tenth original resolution, that a con- 
siderable proportion should be exposed for 
sale, at the prices charged respectively to 
subscribers and to the public; and the book- 
stores of Messrs. T. Cary, jun. & Co. was 
opened accerdingly for this purpose. The 
greater part of the remainder were divided 
between the Rev. Official Mountain, and 
the Rev. J. L. Mills, Chaplain to the 
Forces, either for gratuitous distribution, 
or otherwise, at their discretion. 

The experience of half a year has suf- 
ficiently shewn that much larger means than 
are now possessed by the Diocesan So- 
ciety, would not do more than meet the 
demands arising upon them ; and very few 
of the books which were placed at the dis- 
posal of these gentlemen now remain in 
their hands. They have been chiefly dis- 
tributed among the poorer classes of Pro- 
testants in Quebec, and the vicinity; a 
few have been sent to the new settlement 
at Val Cartier; a certain number have been 
dispersed among the Drummondville set- 
tlers ; and others have found their way into 
different parts of the Eastern ‘Townships, 
where vast quantities might be circulated 
with excellent fruit. These have been all 
distributed gratis ; but with regard to such 
as were reserved for the benefit of the 
troops, it has been found more advisable 
to commit them to the regimental school- 
masters to be sold, on account of the So- 
ciety, at a reduced rate: and it is highly 
gratifying to the committee to be enabled 
to say, that a landable forwardness to avail 
themselves of this advantage has been ma- 
nifested by a class of men exposed 4o pe- 
culiar temptations, but equally capable 
with others of becoming soldiers of Christ, 
and encouraged to become so by marked 
instances in the Gospel. 

In the City of Montreal, and the Town 
of Three. Rivers, as well as in certain parts 
of Upper Canada, some subscriptions have 
been obtained, and some preparatory steps 
have been taken ; and matters, it is hoped, 
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are in train to vield materials for the next 


report, but they are not yet sufficiently 


advanced to forma part of the statement 
for the present year 

A box was dispatched very soon after 
the arrival of the books, to the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Stuart, io the Township of Hat- 
ley, and another to the Rev. J. Jackson, 
of William Henry, agreeably to the re- 
spective orders of these gentiemen, wao 
anticipate much benefit from the disper- 
sion of the Society's supplies among their 
flocks, 

A letter has been just received from the 
Rev. J. Reid, Minister of the Caurches ia 
Missisquomi Bay, announcing the formation 
of a District Committee, with the amount 
of subscriptions, and expressing a desire 
to be furnished accordingly with books; 
but the names of the subscribers have not 
yet reached the Diocesan Committee. Mr. 
Samuel Hatt, of Chambly, has also lately 
written to desire that a certain number of 
books and tracts may be sent, on his own 
account, for distribution at that place. 

It will be satisfactory to the public to 
learn that His Majesty’s Government has 
made arrangements with the Parent So- 
ciety in England for sending out successive 
supplies of Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer- 
books, (the first of which supplies have 
been received) to be placed at the dispo- 
sal of the Clergy of the Established Cuurch 
in Upper and Lower Canada. ‘This atten- 
tion on the part of government, to the spi- 
tnal wants of the Protestants in these two 
Provinces, will tend considerably to ligh- 
ten the burthen upon the funds of the Com- 
mittee, and will thus enable them, with 
better hope of success, to prosecute an 
object which they have ventured to com- 
prise within their views, and which is cer- 
tainly as important and interesting as any 
other part of them. 

This object is no other than to to intro- 
duce the system of education for the poor, 
invented and first practised by Dr. Bell at 
Madras, and to establish a school in this 
place, in connection with the Nationa! So- 
ciety, at home. A Master and Mistress, 
trained and qualified to teach upon this 
system, have been sent for, and it is with 
infinite satisfaction that the Committee an- 
nounce the favourable intention of His 
Grace the Governor in Chief, to appro- 
priate to the support of this school, a sa- 
lary of 100/. per annum, attached to an 
appointment recently vacated by death. 

His Grace had previously been pleased 
to signify that his permission should be 
given for the use of any. government build- 
ing, which may be vacant at the time, and 
can be adapted to the purpose, till a per- 
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manent school-house shall be erected ; and 
the school will be opened with all the ad- 
vantages accruing from the patronage and 
encouragement of His Grace and Lady 
Mary Lenox. 

In this department of the labours which 
lie before the Committee, the field of ex 
ertion is very coasiderable, aud likely to 
receive continual accessions from the an 
nual influx of settlers, mauy of whom esta- 
blish themselves in Quebec. The nambet 
of poor children of civilians who, throwgh 
tie indulgence of the commanding ollicers 
are now receiving instruction, as a tem- 
porary measure, in the different Regimen- 
tal Schools, and who will be proper sub- 
jects, among others, for the contemplated 
National Schoo!, is at this moment, Boys, 
70—Guls, 44. 

It remains ouly to recommend the de 
signs of the Society at large, and of the 
branch established in this community, to 
the cordial encouragement, the zealous 
co-operation, the mindful and earnest 
prayers of all who wish the kingdom of 
God to come: of all who believe that the 
promotion of Christian knowledge, and the 
religious education of the poor are things 
intimately connected with the temporal 
and eternal weltare of mankind: of all 
who feel it incumbent upon them to be 
instrumental, within their sphere, to such 
a work, And it will never be found an 
impediment to the true interests of reli- 
gion, that, while it is made the primary 
object to disperse and familiarize the word 
of God, it is also laid down as a raiical 
aud characteristic rule of the Society to 
disseminate it in connection with those 
sound, correct, and authorized human aids, 
of which the necessity is too apparent from 
the annals of Ecclesiastical History, and 
which, as there is all reason to believe, 
are united with the Church of Christ, es- 
sentially, and in its oiiginal constitution. 





J. SEweEtuL, V. P. 

G. Mounratn, V. P. 

J. IkvVINe, 

J. Harvey, 

J. Davipson, Treasr. 

J. L. Mitts, See. 
Quebec, 4th May, 1819. 
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Report. 


Officers of the Committee. 
President—The Right Rev. and Hon. 
Jacob, Lord Bishop of Quebec. 
Vice-Presidents—Tiie Hon. the Chief 
Justice ; the Rev. Official Mountain. 
Secretary—The Rev. J. L. Mills. 
Treasurer—J. Davidson, Fsq. 
Members of the select Committee —The 
Hon, J, Irvine ; Lieut. Col Harvey, C. B. 
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Account of Receipts, 
1618 £. @. 4. 
Benefactions and Subscrip- 
tions in Quebec ......261 13 4 
Ditto, from the Rev. J. 
Jackson, William Henry... 7 11 8 
Ditto, from the Rev. J. 
Reid, St. Armand......... 14 8 4 
Nov. 29.—Collection in the Ca- 
thedral Church, Quebec 45 5 104 
Sale of Boaks..cccoces. 653 10 7 
£3592 9 of 


Disbursements, 
May 30.—A bill of Exchange 
for 1501. Sterlg. at 
2} per cent, disct. 
remitted to the Pa- 
rent Society ........162 10 0 
Dec. 2?.—A ditto for 50/. Sterl. 
at 14 percent. dise, 
Ds Aiciescbacindiabes 5414 5 
Balance in the hands of the 
TrORMBCcccscseccecstlSs § 4 
£592 9 9} 


Bangor Diocesan Committee. 


At a Meeting held at Bangor, 
Wednesday, August 4th, 1819, pre- 
sent the Lord Bishop of Bangor, 
Lord Viscount Bulkeley, the Very 
Rev. the Dean of Bangor, &c. &c, 
The following annual report was 
presented and approved : 


‘“‘ The Bangor Diocesan Committee 
submit to the public, and to the more im- 
mediate friends of the Church Establish- 
ment, a statement of their proceedings 
during the last year, commencing with their 
last aulit in August, 1818, together with a 
summary of the books sold by the Com- 
mittee since that time, as weil as summa- 
ries of the books sold daring the preceding 
years since the formation of the Com- 
mittee. 

“ It will be seen with much pleasure 
upon an examination of these summaries, 
tuat there has been no diminution in the 
demand for books generally, and that there 
is an increasing demand especially for such 
books as are required for the instruction 
of the youth of the lower classes, on the 
new system of national education. This 
demand is gratifying, because it proves 
that a great part at least of the children of 
the present generation are training up 
with feelings of attachment to the Esta. 

7 


blished Church, and because it gives a 
hope at least, that some of the parents of 
these children may, by their means, be 
brought back to the communion from which 
they have departed, 

* ‘Phe Committee think it not irrelevant 
at this period of their communion to mark, 
what is the state of the national education 
now Carrying on in those districts to wlich 
the attention of the Committee extends, 

‘* There are now twenty day schools 
conducted upon the new system, esta- 
blished in the most popular districts within 
the counties of Carnarvonshire, Anglesey, 
and Denbighshire ; of which there are two 
at Bangor, consisting of 200 children; one 
at Vaynol, of 60; one at Pentir, of 30; 
two at Llandegai, of 110; two at Conway, 
of 160; one at Lian-Ilytni, of 80; two at 
Beaumaris, of 200; one at Bodeden, of 
100; one at Liangefni, of v00; one at 
Liandyfrydog, of 50; two at Holyhead, of 
252; one at Llanbedrgoch, of 80; two at 
Ruthin, of 100; one at Lianfair, of 70; in 
which schools therefore there are educated 
daily not less than 1692 children. 

** Besides these already named, there 
are yet other populous districts in which it 
is intended immediately to establish schools 
upon the same principle, as at Almweh 
and Lianerchymedd, in the island of An- 
glesey, the great landed proprietors of the 
former place having already taken mea- 
sures for the same at the instigation of the 
Lord Bishop of this diocese, and at the 
latter place, Mr. Licyd, of Liwydiart, 
having handsomely come forward with a 
grant of land for a site, and stone for the 
building of a school, together with a libe- 
ral donation towards its erection. An ad- 
ditional schoo! room too is proposed at 
Liangetni, for the purpose of separating 
the boys and girls, and to afford space for 
both, of the accomplishment of which the 
Committee have no cause to doubt when 
they look over the list of the annua! con- 
tributors in that neighbourhoud, and soe at 
the head of the list the name of Lord 
Bulkeley, to whose manificence entirely 
they owe the present establislment, 

* Nor ts this country less forward in its 
zeal to extend the inflnence of a Christian 
education to the lower classes of the 
community, Schools are now projected 
at Liandinioien; at the Slate Quarry, 
within the parish of Liandegai; at Maent- 
wrog and Edern, objects which will soon 
no doubt be carried into execution, throygh 
the influence and liberal assistance of Mr. 
Pennant, of Penrbyn Castle; Mr. Oakley, 
of Tan y Bwich; anda gentieman of great 
landed interest in the parish of Edern, who, 
it is understood, has already offered a 
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handsome donation, together with land to 
a considerable amount, towards the 
work. 

* Besides these schools thus established 
or establishing, there are many other daily 
and Sunday schools, in which the children 
are instructed iu both the Welsh and Eng- 
lish languages, and regularly brought to 
church ; of these, perhaps the Committee 
may enter more into detail in a future re- 
port; and they trust the time is fast ap- 
proaching, when there will not be a single 
child who will be excluded from gratuitous 
education, and when the poor man shall 
find a school formed to bring up his off- 
spring in the principles of obedience to God 
and himself, not more than two miles from 
his own dwelling. 

* In conclusion, the Committee are 
happy to state, that there are now 140 per- 
sons resident within their district, compre- 
hending the counties of Carnarvon, Angle- 


sey, Merioneth, Montgomery, and part of 


Denbighshire, who are members of the 


parent Society, through the medium of 


the Committee, and they are sanguine 
enough to hope that when the benefit 
which flows from this Society, through 
every part of this country is well under- 
stood and duly estimated, there will not 
remain any gentlemen of wealth and influ- 
ence, who shall not become members of 
an institution so well calculated to draw 
together tlie different members of the same 
Church and State, and to unite the various 


classes of society in ove common bond of 


Christian fellowship. 

** A summary of books sold by the Ban- 
gor Diocesan Committee, throughout its 
districts during the year commencing with 
August 1818, and ending August 1819. 

*“ Also a statement of all the books sold 
by the Committee since its formation in 
December 1812. 


“ Number of buoks sold in 1818, 


IRs, 0:6:0:4:646.c.0:5r0%s0 0: 185 
CEE Cs basuaeere cereses 30 
Testaments, English .......cce.008 159 
Testaments, Welsh ...........0.. 33 
Prayer-books, English............ 60 
Prayer-books, Welsh............+ 5 
Poalteta, English, ......2ccccccces 62 
Peaes, WIR 6060s sccccssccee 29 
School-books, English...........+ 2214 
School-books, Welsh ..........-. 199 
Tracts, English........ a aiedal 587 
Beis WERE 6 cecescsce eKebeas 0 
Papers, distributed gratis........- 150 

Total, sold in 1818,......ese808 4043 
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Total sold since the formation of 
the Committee and distributed > 28584 
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“ Signed H. Corton, Secretary. 

“ The Secretary thinks it right to state, 
that though the amount of books sold on 
some former years, appears greater than 
that of the present, the cause is really the 
reverse, and that the case of this is the 
having considered each school card of two 
pages or leaf as one book, whereas by the 
present statement one lot of cards, con- 
sisting of 600 leaves, is considered filty 
books, 


Newbury District Committee. 


The fifth anniversary Meeting of 
the Newbury District Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, was held on Tuesday, 
July the 6th. <A very numerous 
party, consisting of the gentry resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood, and the 
clergy of the deanery, met the mayor 
and corporation, at breakfast, at 
the mansion-house ; and proceeded 
from thence, in a body to the church, 
where an admirable sermon was 
preached by the venerable and re- 
verend the Archdeacon of Bath. 
At the conclusion of the service, a 
collection was made at the doors of 
the church, amounting to sixty-seven 
pounds, twelve shillings, and four- 
pence. The number of children 
assembled on the occasion was 895. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gespel. 


We continue our extracts from 
the donations and parochial collec- 
tions in aid of the funds of this So- 
ciety. 

Donations. 
Mrs. Bulwer Lytton....... 
Rev. Thomas Bosville...... 
Elizabeth Fanshawe .........0.,... 10 
Right Hon. W. Dundas ............ 10 
Earl of Abingdon .....0,..-+ 
4h 
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Diocese. 


tev. Dr. Shaw, Oxon ....cesceseees 
Rov. Dr. Loveday, ditto ........... 
Archdeacon Browne ........ceees¢ 


Diocese of York. 
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Ejland Chapelry, Halifax .......... £11 


i errr eS rhaeveetenane® 
Guisely Chapelry, Horsforth weniee 

Pere enesnnwewss seansed 
og ee rrererrre rr ry yy ine 
Diareden co.cc ccccccccccesccesess 
Halifax Church .ccccccscccccecess 
EE cacabavecce eeeeeecoseoes 


Kirkby Misperton ....2..- «seeces 
MOU ue 4eeans oeuteeseue veces 
St. John’s, Halifax .. .cccccccsccees 
Harewood eee. eeorseseeere eeeeeeee 
0”. errr ere Te oe 
St. Michael-le-Belfrey .......ee+ee- 
Felkirk ...... Keno wee ee ead ines 
Mary Beverley ....... Ceenenees 
Bishop Burton ...ecee cece ceeeeees 
Trinity-Kingston ,........+-+: oba 
Handsworth .......- piteb aaah ene 
PIOSTINEIERD 2 wc cccccceses ee ee 
Dewsbury ....... oneneeeon eee 
Holy Trinity, Halifax. oeeee.coccees 
A errs bs O6GOns or%0 
WOOD csseseces PTT Tere 
Bolton by Bolland ...... worrre re, 
SE 6:6 0.60.00.0656--0000's 08 beneea 
ee et ee 
ee de ee 
PEED dc combed chess tare ra oe 
, Rr ° 
Kirby Moorside ...... oeee 
Fr ping iciertie 


St. Nicholas Nottingham ......... 
Diocese of London. 


19 


10 


10 


PiatNOD occ cccccsccssnsss KS 


Chalet Chmathe..¢.ocaccossssceeeses 13 
ORION... c0doe <eeds secce vives 37 
WOGk TEMSTOCR dciccecccces soontan SP 
Bligh LAVE? ccccccccsccssceccocess 10 
Great SEAMMOLE ccccccccccccsecves 18 
South Mimms........ 1osesetecces SB 
Pentonville Chapel.......ccccsesss 59 
a eee ee Terre er 
Cheshunt... 0. ° Ree ewade 22 
In Renin. 
PRE. ntuscdcsecs i Seige 
St. Clements co sbscbaredavscede BS 
ee ocee 28 
Berkley C aaa ionnevians Cede sees 35 
URCy COE 6c cksisevesies coccse SF 
Diveese of Bangor. 

Ruthen and Lianfwrog ............ £4 
Lianbedlig and Carnarvon ...... wa, ae 
Diocese of Si. Asaph. 

WN 5665655456500 os ccvccccedul 
MOG £85.3.055550 6 abcess 17 





Diocese of St. Asaph. 


BG occececavaicteseeveses ac 

Mold bb6neneeennece eee 11 

Oswestry ..cccceces Te Try eT ecove 10 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. 

i ebb eep benbisteandeed ae 

Wrington ..... ivavnnkeeees bane 12 


seoccccccee SH 


Crichet and Le pen. 


Diocese of Chester. 
St. Steplien’s, Salford........ 


er 


MEY cies Sdeesvese aseved cose 19 
St. Peter, Oldham .........+.- cove 12 
Everton Walton........0.0- oe aa OO 
Christ Church, Macclesfield ........ 19 
St. George's, Little Bolton........ oe 2S 
Albrineham......... ntnmnmmkneses aa 
ee ree ve & 


Alderley ....ccc-ccccce cecccesse 10 
RRR occ cecccducuenessceneee OF 
Burnestor ...... ‘ eaobn ow dive ee 12 
St. Thomas, Manc bester. eee 


Diocese of Chichester. 
Funtington...... orcceeeeesens Pe 
Broadwater Chapel........+ee+eee4 30 
Hartfield ..cccccccccccscccccccecs IS 


Wilmington....... bnbeeee beeen 000 OP 
St. John’s Chapel ...eee.sseeeeeess 17 
Arundel ...... pebbhebesed ods i00ee- ae 
Wem. o6cckc nsec seseccbhetsce 
Stansted Chapel ...-..++..eseeee+- 21 
PUREE n.dcccedc sag acess steceans 10 
Compton,......+- COseee sSeeese o. ii 
WON, vnkas.<ticsecd™ ‘cieka nese ae 
Catsfield ..... é a Saeed pian cooe 10 


Horsham ...... aeons ae 
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Diocese of Oxford. 
CHAIDETY oni ccccecccccces-soeshlS 
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Diocese of Worcester. 
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The Associates of the late Dr. Bray. 


THE following passages are extract- 
ed from a report lately published of 
the proceedings of this Society, for 
the year 1818. 


** From several letters of thanks which 
have been sent to the Associates for the 
Libraries they have established, it appears, 
that such libraries are very acceptable to 
the several Clergy who happily partake of 
the benefit of them; and how useful we 
need not add, wien it is well kuown, that 
they have scarcely any other means of im- 
proving themselves in sacred knowledge. 
When they are once possessed of these 
necessary helps, the Clergy will be induced 
to apply themselves to the study of the 
Scriptures with more diligence, and thence 
be enabled to convey their instructions 
with more weight and perspicuity to their 
people. The people, better instructed and 
improved, will reflect, in return, more re- 
gard and reverence on their pastors, and 
pay a more willing deference to their 
counsels and admonitions. Aud thus, both 
Clergy and people will mutually and ami- 
cably rejoice together, and triumph in each 
other’s felicity,—a felicity that is likely to 
be perpetuated by the establishment of 
such libraries, to future generations; nay, 
likely to increase, if the Associates should 
be enabled, by the kind assistance of the 
well-disposed, to enlarge their supplies, 
and extend this method of reiigious im- 
provement. In this light we have sucha 
striking view of the utility and importance 
of these endowments, as encourages us to 
hope, that a!l those who desire to promote 
the knowledge and practice of true religion, 
will generously assist us in the farther pro- 
secution of this good work. 

“ Abstract of the Proceedings of the As- 
sociates, for 1818. 

In the report of last year, the Asso- 
ciates had the pain to announce the death 
of the Rev. Dr. Stephen, Rector of Nassau, 
New Providence, Balama Islands; a gen- 
tleman to whom, during many years, they 
had been indebted for the most kind, and 
the most judicious superintendance of their 
school at that place. 

“ The Rev. William Hepworth, whe 
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succeeded Dr, Stephen as Missionary, in a 
letter dated March 16, 1818, writes, 

“ * It has pleased the Almighty to re- 
move from us our highly respected friend, 
Dr. Stephen. His animated exertions in 
the promotion of every praiseworthy act, 
will long be held in remembrance by the 
inbabitants of this place.’ 

“ Dr. Stephen had been the happy in- 
strument of forwarding the Associates’ 
views, not only by facilitating the intro- 
duction of the Madras system of teaching 
iuto their school, but also generally into 
the Bahama Islands, by a successful exer- 
tion of his inflaence with the members of 
the Legislative Assenibly, meeting at Nas- 
sau, to obtain pecuniary aid for that de- 
sirable purpose. 

** The Associates have now the satisfac- 
tion to report, that the Rev. William Hep- 
worth has been pleased to signify his readi- 
ness to follow the kind example of Dr. 
Stephen, by an attention to their objects 
at Nassau. 

“ The Rev. Dr. Inglis, Rector of St. 
Paul's, Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Ecclesi- 
astical Commissary of the Diocese of Nova 
Scotia, has favoured the secretary with two 
letters since the last report. 

‘* In his first letter, dated Halifax, March 
21, 1818, he states, that the mistress of the 
Associates’ school, Mrs, Fitzgerald, is a de- 
serving woman, and does what she can; 
but that the unsteadiness of the Negroes, 
and the fluctuating attendance of the chil- 
dren, growing out of this unsteadiness, ren- 
ders it difficult to make the school as useful 
as the Associates desire it to be. Dr. In- 
lis adds, ‘ 1 visit it occasionally, and the 
Associates may depend upon my best exer- 
tions to increase its usefulness by all the 
means in my power.’ 

“* Dr. Inglis then adds, in allusion to a 
former communication made by him when 
in London, 

“ * Two settlements of Negroes have 
now been permanently formed in the 
neighbourhood of Halitax. One of these 
is at Preston, about eight miles from hence, 
and contains nearly nine hundred souls, of 
which number nearly four hundred are 
Children. The other settlement is at 
Hammond's Plain, about eleven or twelve 
miles from hence, and contains upwards of 
four huhdred souls, of which number nearly 
one hundred and fifty are children. Theke 
are all run-away Negroes from the United 
States, who were received on board of our 
public ships during the late war with Ame- 
rica, and were promised grants of land, 
which have been given to them; and they 
are all now settled on their own ground. 
Their want of the means of instiuction is 


(Serr. 


deplorable, and I doubt not they will be 
thought fit objects for the bounty of the 
Associates. If respectable men could be 
induced to selec among them as school 
masters, their influence upon the moral and 
religious habits of these ignorant men 
might be very important. lam aware of 
the difficulty of finding such persons; but, 
if the hands of the Associates were streng th- 
ened sufficiently, to enable them to offer 
competent support to school masters, they 
would be found, and it appears to me that 
these Negroes are the very objects desig- 
nated by the charter of the New England 
Company.’ 

“ The above statement having been read 
at a meeting of the Associates in the mouth 
of May, 1818, the secretary was requested 
to thank the Rev. Dr. Inglis for his kind 
assurance of superintending the Associates’ 
concerus at Halifax, and to state their rea- 
diness to assist the good purpose of edu- 
cating the Negroes settled at Preston, 
to the amount of twenty pounds an- 
bually, 

‘* [t appears that about one hundred and 
fifty black children are educated annually 
in the four schools, under the patronage of 
Dr. Bray’s Associates, in Nova Scotia and 
the Bahama Islands. In consequence of 
the introduction of the Madras systein of 
teaching into the Bahamas, and the arrange- 
ments making by the Legislative Assembly 
in co-operation with the Associates, a very 
considerable number n ore of children, both 
of black and of white parents, will, as ap- 
pears from the letter of the Rev. Dr, Ste- 
phen, receive the advantages of religious 
education. ‘Two schools have also been 
long established for black children in the 
City of Philadelphia, ‘These latter are en- 
tireily maintained out of the rents of an 
estate in Philadelphia, belonging to the 
Associates, In consequence of the im- 
proved condition of this estate, the whole 
of the land being now let, the Associates 
have given directions for the establishment 
of a third school, under the immediate su- 
perintendance of the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. 

«© A letter dated February 28, 18138, has 
been received from the Rev. William Gar- 
non, the chaplain at Sierra Leona, in Africa, 
gratefully acknowledging the receipt of 
books sent by the Associates for the use.of 
the chaplain of that colony and his succes- 
sors; and stating that his Excellency, 
General M‘Carthy, had ordered shelves to 
be erected for them in a room adjoining 
the court room, where divine service was 
performed, 

“ A letter has also been received from 
the Rev. M. W. Lusignan, offering grateful 
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thanks to the Associates for their kindness 
in sending books, which had been received, 
to form a Parochial Library at Rampisham, 
in the county of Dorset, and diocese of 
bristol ; and ‘ praying that the Almighty 
might prosper and accept so useful a work 
as this institution.’ 

“ Accounts, accompanied by grateful 
acknowledgments, have also been received 
from the Rev. Thomas James Moore, 
stating the safe arrival of books sent to 
form a Parochial Library at Burton upon 
Trent, in the county of Stafford, and dio- 
cese of Lichfield and Coventry. 

‘* From the Rev. D. Jenkins, stating the 
safe arrival of books sent to form a Lending 
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Library at Pudsey, in the county and dio- 
cese of York. 

* And from the Rev. Johu Hapwood, 
acknowledging the safe arrival of Books 
sent to form a Parochial Library at Ace 
rington, in the county of Lancaster, and 
diocese of Chester. 

“ A douation of 361. in addition to for 
mer donations, has been received ky the 
treasurer, from the Honourable Philip 
Pusey, for the general purposes of the 
Association.” 


The receipts and expenditure for 
the last year, may be seen from the 
following table. 


Receipts and Payments of the Associates, on Account of Parochial and Lending 
mo sale and for Instructing the Negroes, from March 6th, 1818, to March 5th, 


1819. 
RECEIPTS. 


cs t. & 


Balance on March 6th, in) 
the Treasurer’s hands,... § 

A year’s dividend on £2000, 
Old South Sea Annuities, 60 0 0 
due 10th October, 1818.. ) 

A year’s dividend on £500, 
3 per Cent. Consols, a me 
jected account, due 7 
January, 18319 ..eceee-. 

A year’s dividend on £1500, 
3 per Cent. Consols, due 45 0 O 
5th January, 1819 ...... 

Subscriptions and Arrears... 


117 3 


° 65 v4 Oo 
BENEFACTIONS. 


Che Hon. Philip Pusey, for ) 
general purposes ........ § 
The Rev. J. C. Lockwood, 9 
at admission ......0.00¢ 5 
The Right Rev. Herbert, 
Lord Bishop of Landatt, O 
at admission etees 
The Rev. Archdeacon Goid- 
dard, at admission ...... 
William Cotton, Esq; in lieu 
of annual subscriptions 
The Rev. Robert Marriott, 
in lieu of further annual 
subscriptions,.... eeecee 
The Rev. Charles Parr Bur- 
ney, in lieu of annual sub- 
SCTIPUONS oo 000 cvee scons 


50 0 ( 


© 


: 26 


90 0 O 


21 0 O 


20 0 0 


Sl, ei ed 


Resolutions respecting a Church 
Brief for the Hamlet of Frimley. 
At a Vestry held on Thnrsday the 

6th day of May last, at the hamlet 

of Frimley, in the parish of Ash, in 


’ Christmas box to Mr. Bird’s ? 


PAYMENTS. 
g. & & 
Salaries to the teachers of 
the schoolsat NovaScotia, > 98 1 0 
and the Bahama Islands, . 
Mr, Gilbert for printing An- 
nual Abstract of Proceed- ) 


" > 9 6 6 
ings for 1818, Rules = 


Libraries, and Sammonses 

Paid Mr, Bird a year’s rent 
for the Associates rooms, is 0 0 
due at Christmas, 1818.. 


» O 
SEFVAMtS .cccosccsseces § a 
Paid Mr. Bird’s bill for re-- 
pairing of hooks, for boxes = 
> i> i 0 


and carriage of ditto, to 
different libraries ...... § 

Books purchased during the ? 
year for Parochial and > 101 
Lending Libraries...... 5 

Advanced to Mrs. Cooper, 
on Mr. Cooper’s promisso- 
ry note, dated 1st ening, 


IGIB 2 ccccccccccccses 


i535 0 0 


Postage of letters and sum- 
monses, carriage of An- 
nual packets and — 
OO. taxes Kanteen 

Paid Mr. Gough for paper... 013 3 

Paid ditto, for two new ? 
account books ........ § 

Paid for stamps and wafers.. 0 5 4 

£262 15 8 

Balance due to the Associates 134 13 9 





£397 9 5 


the county of Surrey, the Rev. J. B.S. 
Carwithen, Perpetual Curate, in the 
chair, the following resolutions were 
agreed to: 


“1. That a new Church having been 
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thought essential for the said hamlet, on 
account of the dilapidated state of the 
present fabric, and the great increase of 
the population, the inhabitants were in- 
duced to prefer a petition for a brief. 

“2, That it appears from satisfactory 
evidence that two-thirds, and sometimes 
more of the contributions raised on Church 
briets, are deducted to defray the expences 
of collection, and the fees for obtaining the 
patent. 

“3. That any tax, however small, im- 
posed on other parishes for the reparation 
or building of Churches, would be a great 
evil; that the best plan for increasing the 
produce of Church briefs, of reducing the 
expences is, by limiting the collection to 
particular counties, and that this measure 


it appears may be adopted without any 
legislative enactment. 

“ 4. That the brief for building the 
Church or Chapel of Frimley, shall be dis- 
persed only throughout the bills of mor- 
tality, and the counties of Middlesex, 
Kent, Surry, Southampton, Sussex, and 
Berkshire, 

“5, That these resolutions shall be in- 
serted in the Courier and Times news- 
papers three several times, in order that 
other parishes and persons, applying for 
briefs, may be led to co-operate in the 
measure, and that they be transcribed by 
the vestry clerk, and transmitted to the 
collector, Mr. Salt, with instructions to 
carry the resolutions into effect. 

“ J, WittraMs, Vestry Clerk.” 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


On 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rev. Orbel Rey, clerk, to the rectory 
of Wyverstone, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. D. Churchill, clerk, to the rec- 
tory of Erpingham, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Cornforth, M.A. fellow of 
Magdalen-college, Cambridge, to the rec- 
tory of Longstanton St. Michael's, in that 
county, vacated by the death of the rev. 
James Atkins; patrons, the master and 
fellows of that society. 

Rev. J. H. Sparke, M.A. prebendary 
of Ely, to hold, by dispensation, the rec- 
tery of Cottenham, vacant by the death 
of the rev. Peploe Ward, D.D. together 
with the rectory of Stretham, in the Isle 
of Ely. 

Rev. Henry Wm. Johnson Beauchamp, 
M.A, to the vicarage of Laton, with the 
vicarage of Elsey annexed, Wilts; patron, 
the ear! of St. Germains. 

Rev. C. Wetherell, M.A. has been in- 
stituted by the lord bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, to the rectory of Byfield, North- 
amptonshire. 

The right hon. the ear! of Stamford, has 
appointed the rev. Joseph Reed, of Wolver- 
hampton, to be one of his domestic chap- 
lains. 

Rev. Wm. Barker, clerk, M.A. rector 
of Silverton, Devon, to hold by dispensa- 
tion, the vicarage of Broad Clist, in that 
county; patron, sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
of Killerton, bart. 

Rev. W. S. Goddard, D.D. to the rec- 
tory of Kingstone, Isle of Wight, vacant 
by the death of A. W. Glynn, clerk; pa- 
tron, E. J, Glyun, esq. 


Rev. Richard Carlton, M.A, to the rec- 
tory of Nately Scures, Hants, vacant by 
the death of A. T. J. Gywnne, clerk ; pa- 
tron, lord Dorchester. 

Rev. J. W. Jones, A.B. of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, to the living of Shrop- 
ton, Derbyshire. 

Rev. Robert Rolfe, A.B. of Saham 
Toney, to the vicarage of Hempnall, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. John Anthony Partridge, clerk, 
B.A. to the rectory of Town Barningham, 
Norfolk; patron, John Thruston Mott, 
Esq. of Town Barningham-hall. 

Rev. Richard W. Hutchins, B.D. fellow 
of Magdalen-college, Oxford, to the vi- 
carage of New Shoreham, Sussex; pa- 
trons, the president and fellows of that 
society. 

Rev. P. Penson, minor canon and pre- 
centor of Durham Cathedral, to the vicar- 
age of St. Oswald's, in that city; patrons, 
the dean and chapter of that cathedral. 

Rev. M. Rowlandson, D.D. to the rec- 
tory of Monkton-Farleigh, Wilts. 

Rev. Francis Thurland, M.A. chaplain 
of New-college, Oxford, appointed a mi- 
nor canon of the cathedral of Durham. 

Rey. B. Marshall, rector of Bow, to 
hold the rectory of Chawleigh, Devon. 

Rev. J. Stoddart, M.A. fellow of Clare- 
hall, Cambridge, instituted by the bishop 
of Peterborough, to the mediety of the 
living of Pattishall, in Northamptonshire ; 
patron, the lord Chancellor, 

Rev. H. T. Dampier, rector of Crawley, 
Hants, to be domestic chaplain to the 
earl of Guildford. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OxrorD, July 31.—Monday last the 
election terminated at Magdalen-college, 
when the rev. John Nelson, of Queen’s- 
college, and Mr. Ichabod Charles Wright, 
of Christ-church, were chosen fellows; 
and Mr. John Frederick Winterbottom, 
of St. John’s-college, was chosen demy of 
that society. 

CamBriIDGE, July 30.—At a congrega- 
tion on Wednesday last, a letter was read 
from his royal highness the Chancellor, 
expressing in the most handsone terms the 
gratification of himself, his royal consort, 
and her royal highness the princess Sophia 
Matilda, at the reception they experienced 
on their recent visit to the University.— 
Mr. Robert Behoe Radcliffe, of King’s- 
college, was on Friday last admitied fel- 
low of that society. 

Angust 6.—On Friday last Mr. Thomas 
Heury Hall, of King’s-college, was ad- 
mitted a fellow of that society. 


DEATHS, MARRAIGES, &c. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,— Married, at Crox- 
ton, the rev. H. E. Graham, of Hendon, 
Middlesex, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of Sir George Leeds, bart. of Croxton 
Park. 

Died, the rev. T. Kilgour, rector of 
Long Stow, in this county. 

CHESHIRE.—The foundation stone of a 
new church has been laid at Birkenhead, 
on the shore of the Mersey, opposite Li- 
verpool, by the right hon, lord Kenyon.— 
The erection is at the expence of F. R. 
Price, esq. lord of the manor, 

CumuberLAny.—On Sunday July 18, the 
following gentlemen were ordained by the 
lord bishop of Carlisle, at his Chapel in 
Rose Castle :— 

Priests.—Mr. Thomas Holme, Mr, 
Jonathan Irving, Mr. Thomas Waite, Mr. 
Joseph Wharton. 

Deacons.—Mr. Joseph Chapeihow, Mr. 
Joseph Tiffin, Mr. Jolin Watson, Mr. 
Henry Fothergill, Mr. William Robinson, 
Mr. Edward Heelis, B.A. of Cambridge, 
Mr. William Wilson. 

DoRSETSHIRE.—Thie borough and town 
of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, being 
in great need of an additional Church for 
the reception of its increasing inhabitants, 
and its numerous visitants, a few gentle- 
men influenced by their devoted attach- 
ment to our national religion, have formed 
themselves into a committee for the pur- 
pose of adopting such measures as may ap- 
pear most conducive to the building of a 
new and commodious Church in Wey- 
mouth, the rev. G. Chamberlaine, in a man- 
ner which will ever reflect the highest 
honour on his character, has already sub- 
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scribed the munificent donation of 10001, 
to this undertaking. 

Married, at Wimborne, the rev. John 
Greenwood, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge, and Classical Master of Christ's 
Hospital, Loudon, to Caroline, only daugh- 
ter of the rev. C. Bowle, minister of 
Wimborne. 

Essex.—Married, at Manningtree, the 
rev. William Coldwell, A. B. of Harrow 
on the Hill, to Miss Norman, of the for- 
mer place. 

At Norwich, the rev. R. Sutliffe, rector 
of Lambourn, to Miss Woodhouse, of that 
City. 

HAMPSHIRE.—Died, at his house in 
Parchment-street, Winchester, the rev. G, 
L. Armstrong, aged 55, rector of St. Mau- 
rice, in that city, perpetual curate of Free- 
folk, in this county, and rector of St. 
Peter’s in Eastgate, Lincoln. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,—Married, at Hemel 
Hempstead Church, Miss Elizabeth Jen- 
nings, eldest daughter of William Jennings, 
esq. of Bennet’s End, to the rev, J. Burk- 
hardt. 

Kent.—Died, at Seven Oaks, the rev, 
Robert Parsons. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. — We are in- 
formed that the late bishop of Peterbo- 
rough left the reversion of 600/. three per 
cent consols, to the charitable institutions 
in this diocese, for the increase of the fund 
for the relief of Clergymen’s widows, &c. 
and the other towards the creation of a 
fund for the remuneration of the physician 
to the Peterborough dispensary. 

SOMEKSETSHIRE.—Died, aged 72, the 
rev. John Fewtrell, rector of Stocklinsh 
Ottersey Broadway, and vicar of Pile 
Abbots. 

The rev. R. Warner, has received a di- 
ploma, constituting.him a member of the 
Dutch Society of Sciences at Haerlem. 

Stockport, Sunday, August 8.—The 
Governors of the Church Sunday Schools 
in this populous district, distributed this 
day their Annual Prizes to the children of 
the different Schools conducted on the 
National System of Education. The chil- 
dren were assembled for this purpose in 
the Rectory Grounds, at half past ona 
and amounted in number to four thousand, 
After they had received their books, 
chiefly consisting of Bibles, ‘Testaments, 
Prayer-books, and Tracts, furnished at re- 
duced prices, by the Venerable Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, they 
moved in procession to the Parish Church, 
when a very excellent and appropriate 
Sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles 
Kenrick Prescot, M.A, Minister of Mar- 
ple. The spectacle was truly gratifying, 
and the conduct of the children, both on 
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the field and at the Church, such as left a 
strong impression on the minds of the vi- 
sitors, and the numerous and respectable 
beholders. 

SURREY.—Died, at Dieppe, on his re- 
turn from Pans, the rev. Robert Mark 
Delafosse, LL. B. of Richmond, in the 
62d year of his age. 

Warwicksuire.—The Church of St. 
Michael's, Coventry, is about to be restor- 
ed to its pristine magnificence, for which 
purpose ten designs have been offered. 
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WALES. 

Died, at Lanthelly, Breconshire, aged 
78, the rev. Edward Davies, rector, de- 
servedly regretted and esteemed. 

Rev. R. Anwyl, M.A, aged 80, rector of 
Llanychil, Merioneth. 

IRELAND. 

Died, at his palace at Clogher, after a 
short illness, the right rev. J. Porter, D.D. 
lord bishop of that diocese, formerly fellow 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, professor of 
Hebrew ; B. A, 1773; M.A. 1776; D.D. 
1792 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

A brief, barmonized, and paraphrastic 
Exposition of the Gospel. By the Rev. 
George Wilkins, A.M. Domestic Chaplain 
to the Earl of Kinnoul, &c. 8vo. 8s. 

Sermons on the Practical Duties of 
Christianity, for Families. By the Rev. 
John Clapp, M.A. Vol. III. 9s. 

The Scriptural Doctrines of Predestina- 
tion explained, in a Sermon preached at 
St. Mary's Chapel, Park-street, on Sunday, 
May 23, 1819. By the Rev. William 
Harness, A.M. of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge ; Chaplain to the Dowager Countess 
De La Ware; and Alternate Morning 
Preacher at Trinity Chapel, Conduit-street, 
and St. Mary's, Park-street. 1s. 6d. 


Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions 
and Manners, foreign and Domestic; with 
Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More. 
8vo. Ys. 

Remarks on a Publication by Mr. Bel- 
sham, Minister of Essex street Chapel, 
entitled “ The Bampton Lecturer reprov- 
ed, being a Reply to the calumnious 
Charges of the Rev. C. A. Moysey, D.D. 
&c.” ina Letter toa Friend. By the Rey. 
H. W. Carter, M.D. F.R.S. one of Dr. 
Radcliffe’s travelling Fellows from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 8vo. Ys. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation, 
holden at Stratford upon Avon, By the 
Rev. A. S. Wade, M.A. Vicar of St. Nia 
cholas, Warwick. 8vo. 1s. 








LITERARY IN 

A Greek and English Lexicon, ina large 
octavo Volume, by Dr. Joi Jones, Au- 
thor of a Greek Grammar. 

A Work on the Thgory of Elocution, 
exhibiting the Principles of the Art in 
Connection with a new and philosophical 
Account of the Nature of instituted Lan- 
guage, by Mr. Smart, the Reader of 
Shakspeare. 

Historical and Bibliographical Descrip- 
tions of the various public Libraries of the 
Metropolis, with biographical and literary 
Notices of their Foonders. 

A limited Edition in octavo of a rare 
Work, the History of the County of Cam- 
bridge, by Edmund Carter. 


The Rev. George Croly, A.M. Author of 


TELLIGENCE. 


the Poem entitled Paris, is preparing for 
the Press, Specimens of the Living Bri- 
tish Poets, with Biographical Notices, and 
Critical Remarks. 

Mr. Jolin Preston, Comptroller of the 
Customs at Great Yarmouth, is preparing 
for Press, in royal 8vo. a Work entitled, 
a Picture of Yarmouth, with numerous 
Engravings. 

The Fall of Paraguay, a Poem, by Mr. 
Robert Southey. 

Travels in France in 1618, by Lieut, 
Francis Hall, Author of Travels in Canada, 
and the United States. 

Homilies for the Young, but more espe- 
cially for the Children of the National 
Schools, by the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Oxoniensis, Cantab. arel Liturgicus, shall appear. 
Thuoa, Clericus, have been received and are under consideration. 
P. R.’s communications.cannot be inserted. 
We are thankful to Scotus for his kind co-operation ; but his arguments 
appear more ingenious than solid ; and we fear that their public ation would 
not tend to establish the important doctrine for which he contends. 
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